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FACTAND COMMERNT 





HERE is no question that the Administra- 
tion’s attempt to bring order out of the 
chaos of American business relationships through 
application of the code principle was a sincere 
endeavor to better conditions generally not only 
for the “forgotten man” but for 


Two SIDEs honest business men of every 
OF A rank and grade. Nor can it be 
PICTURE said that basically speaking, the 


code principle applied to busi- 
ness is altogether unsound. We can concieve 
that supermen of organization could have used 
it with beneficial effects. But it so happens that 
these supermen were not enrolled in the Admin- 
istration’s ranks and the working out of the 
code idea was perforce left in the hands of 
lesser men. The result has been the creation of 
a code system operating under the title of the 
National Recovery Administration which has be- 
come so complex, so enshrouded in mists of mis- 
understanding that business men big and little 
are befuddled by it and are hesitant to take 
steps along constructive lines. In the opinion of 
the majority of thinking executives the NRA is, 
at the present time, acting as a hindrance rather 
than an aid to convalescent business. Industry 
is marking time waiting to see what is going to 
happen and capital which should be working in 
new projects creating work for the unemployed 
lies idle in the banks. 


This is the dark side of the picture of pres- 
ent conditions. Is there a lighter side? We 
think so, arriving at our opinion from reading 


the trend of events as printed in the newspapers 
of various political alliances. The important fact 
which stands out in the news is that there is 
realization in Washington that the time has 
come to stop “Cracking down” on business, to 
stop over-rigid code enforcement, to consider 
that perhaps some of the rules over-hurriedly 
manufactured for the direction of the industries 
are unfair and work havoc. In other words 
General Johnson and his aids are ceasing to be 
the “men on horseback.” They travel afoot at 
least part of the time nowadays and undoubtedly 
obeying orders from a higher source, are step- 
ping cautiously. The which, in our opinion, is 
news of the greatest importance to American 
business men. 

It is said that President Roosevelt re- 
turned from his cruise, intends to concentrate 
the Administration’s energies on the forwarding 
of the Housing Act, which if it works at all 
should be a splendid thing for the building in- 
dustry and, what is more important to the read- 
ers of this magazine, it should promote as a 
secondary effect greater consumption of the vari- 
ous types of merchandise in which they are in- 
terested. Let us hope that this instrument of the 
New Deal has the beneficial effect on busines 
generally and our own business in particular 
which the NRA decidedly did not have. 


NE of the latest moves to promote the 
business of the building and home fur- 
nishing industries is involved in the breaking of 
ground for the erection of a typical American 















dwelling house at Park Avenue and 39th St. in 
New York. This home to be 
erected under the auspices of 
the Better Homes Movement 
will be open to the public and 
offer to those who inspect it 
opportunity to inform themselves concerning 
good building construction and tasteful decora- 
tion. Needless to say, all of the furniture and 
fabrics and wall papers and rugs will be the 
newest and most striking products of American 
manufacturers and it is reasonably certain that 
their display in such pleasing surroundnigs will 
promote numerous sales. 


THE PARK 
AVENUE 
Mopet. Home 


from their immediate sales value, 
model homes whether erected in department 
stores by the store management or out-of-doors 
by some primarily non-commercial organization, 
have an educational influence which should not 
be overlooked. Model homes are popular with 
the public and thousands of people flock to them 
to learn what is good taste in home decoration. 
When the promoters are wise enough to use only 
quality materials in their furnishing, a taste and 
desire for quality materials is engendered in the 
public. 

We hope that the Model Home idea will 
grow throughout the country; that eventually 
every city and town will have one or more of 
these houses supported perhaps by an association 
of merchants, constantly offering decorative 
ideas to the public for the public’s aesthetic im- 
provement and for the trade’s commercial better- 
ment. 


Aside 


HE wall paper men are expecting good 
business for the coming season. This state- 
ment is made after a number of conversations 
held with members of the fraternity at the re- 
cent Wall Paper Convention, a report of which 
will be found on another page. 


THE Not one of the individuals we 
WALL PAPER talked to sounded a pessimis- 
INDUSTRY tic note and the optimism we 


encountered was born not of 

hope alone. It came from a careful analysis, of 

current conditions based on reports from dealers 
from practically every section of the country. 

But the pleasing expectations have not been 

met foolishly. Not a single manufacturer has 

as the saying is—hay-wire and overbur- 

dened. his line and his expense account by a 

superfluity of new designs. 


gone 





Preparations for the 
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expected increase in business have been con- 
strained and reasonable; each line offering suf- 
ficient novelty to meet an average demand for 
novelty with a reserve of a number of what might 
be called standard patterns of proved value and 
popularity. 

This is quite in line with the manner in 
which the wall paper industry has conducted its 
affairs throughout the depression years. The 
wall paper industry has gone along sanely when 
other industries were hysterical and slaves to 
innumerable baseless fears. When others were 
cheapening their products and seeming to take 
pride in doing business at a loss, the wall paper 
men continued to turn out quality papers which 
were supposed to sell at a price in which there 
was a profit for everybody concerned. With the 
aid of dealers and wholesalers, the wall paper 
manufacturers sold sufficient at a profit to keep 
their factories doing business during a period 
when factories in other branches of industry 
were either closing their doors or operating at a 
heart-breaking loss. 

| J. B. H. 





NRA CREATES INDUSTRIAL APPEALS BOARD 
NDER date of July 14th N. R. A. an- 
nounced the creation of an Industrial Ap- 

peals Board—a forum for a hearing of all sorts 
of complaints against the operations of Codes 
but particularly those of small businesses that 
the Codes oppress or discriminate against in fa- 
vor of monopolies. 

The new Board will be headed by Amos J. 
Peaslee, who has been acting as chief of the 
NRA Compliance Division and one of two other 
members will be John S. Clement, president of 
Sandura Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers of floor coverings. The third member 
is to be named within a few days. Space in the 
Commerce Building formerly occupied by the 
National Labor Board will be taken over tempo- 
rarily by the new Board which, it is expected, 
will meet for organization in August. 

The Board will be charged with responsibil- 
ity of hearing certain types of non-compliance 
cases and is expected to greatly stimulate Code 
compliance. It will function in somewhat the 
same fashion as the recently abolished National 
Compliance Board, making recommendations for 
action ky the Administrator. 

In-eases of complaints by small businesses 

‘(Continued on page 45) 
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PERIOD STYLES REIGN 
BY HARMONY OF 
CONTRAST 


NCOURAGED by the current acceptance 

of art moderne in interior decoration, some 
of its more rabid advocates have suggested that 
one day it will completely dominate the decora- 
tive field and that the so-called “period styles” 
will be forgotten. This is the sheerest nonsense. 
So long as a certain class of people of a certain 
temperament and a certain cultural development 
continue to exist, the period styles will remain, 
comparatively speaking, supreme. They will be 
changed and modified, of course, to meet chang- 
ing living conditions, but their basic principles 
will continue prominent and controlling in the 
majority of home decorative schemes. 

From the point of view of the moderne 
enthusiast, the most telling argument in favor of 
modernism in home decoration is the fact that 
modernism creates in the furniture it informs, 
in the fabrics, the wall hangings and in the as- 
sembling of these articles, a spirit and atmosphere 
which is in harmony with the age in which we 
are living. This might be an unanswerable ar- 
gument if men and women were so constituted 
that only the harmony of analogy found favor 
in their sight. But as it so happens, for every 
lover of harmony of analogy you will find a de- 
votee of harmony of contrast and to these, the 
claim that decoration a l’art moderne is the 
most acceptable type, because it is in analagous 
harmony with the times, will not carry great 
weight. 

The period styles—Early American, Geor- 
gian, Directoire, English Regency (to mention 
some of those which are now in favor )—origin- 
ated in days when life was a more leisurely and 
less nerve-racking adventure than it is today. In 
those days there were no racing trains and auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes to keep man ever on the 
alert and conscious of speed: there were no 
telephones with jangling bells, no typewriters 
clattering, no whirring, buzzing machinery to 
beat upon human ear drums and wear upon tired 
nerves. Men and women may not have led hap- 
pier lives then, but they did lead quieter and 
more leisurely lives, and much of the quiet and 


leisureliness of their times found its way into 
the style and atmosphere of the decorative styles 
they created. And it is just this atmosphere 
of quietness and leisureliness (quite, we admit, 
in contrast to the spirit of our age, and there- 
fore offering true harmony of contrast) that 
endears the period style to a host of men and 
women today upon whom the strain of modern 
living bears heavily and who desire to exclude 
from their homes any atmosphere which re- 
motely suggests that strain. 

In other words, there are numberless men 
and women, who, after spending their days in 
crowded busy offices, or on the noisy, confusing 
city streets, or hurrying over roads or through 
the air, do not want to return at night to homes 
in which the atmosphere is as electric and as stim- 
ulating as have been the experiences undergone 
during the day’s work. These men and women 
want rest and quiet and they find that they gain 
it more easily, with less conscious effort, in 
rooms in which the colors are not strident, in 
which the furniture is not built along lines remin- 
iscent of skyscrapers, and in which the patterns 
on fabrics and walls and carpets are not sugges- 
tive of geometrical problems or symbolic repre- 
sentations of machines. These men and women 
find their rest and contentment amid furnishings 
reminiscent of those earlier days when in order 





They may not have led happier lives then, but 
they did lead quieter and more leisurely lives. 








to live one did not have to rush, rush, rush, with 
every faculty constantly alert, and, throughout 
their working day, endure the dissonances which 
form the symphony of modern life. 

For some—for those lucky individuals 
whose means enable them to live as leisurely as 
they please; for the young, and for those gifted 
with super-normal vitality—modern decoration 
makes a strong appeal. They desire and love its 
dynamic, up-to-the-minute atmosphere and prob- 
ably they need this atmosphere to fully round 
out their existence. But to those others—the 
men and women about whom we have been writ- 
ing—this form of home decoration will remain 
something which abstractly they may admire, but 
which they will never consent to live with. For 
them, the “period styles”—static, old-fashioned, 
out-of-date, as they have been called—will re- 
main the truly desirable styles, mainly because 
they exude an atmosphere of peace and rest and 
ease. 

Let nothing we have written here persuade 
the reader that we are prejudiced against the 
art moderne forms in decoration. We believe 
that modern decoration has a distinct place in the 
life of the Twentieth Century. For certain pur- 
poses, for certain types of people as we have 
suggested, it serves excellently, especially in the 
manner in which it is now handled by decorators 
who know their business. But we are skeptical 
of any ideas which exalt this form of home beau- 
tifying above the period forms and it is our 
opinion that the wise younger decorator should 
not take too seriously the statements of modern 
enthusiasts and neglect his or her education along 
period lines. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

ITH the collapse of the longshoremen’s 

and the marine workers’ strike, which 
so seriously affected business on the Pacific 
Coast from early May until late in July, the 
home furnishing trade is commencing to func- 
tion again along normal lines. Conditions ap- 
proaching those prevailing in wartime were ex- 
perienced at leading ports and particularly at 
San Francisco where a general strike of four 
days duration, participated in by more than two 
hundred and fifty organizations, brought busi- 
ness to an almost complete standstill for a time. 
Plans were considered for postponing the West- 
ern Furniture Market, the Western Curtain and 
Drapery Show and the Market Week of the 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Association, but 
the situation cleared in time to avoid this step. 
In a statement to merchants, Herbert Eloes- 
ser, president of the Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers’ Association of San Francisco, advises 
that orders for merchandise be placed early and 
that stocks be kept up to normal levels. He sets 
forth that during the depression retailers got 
into the habit of buying from hand to mouth, 
depending upon wholesalers and manufacturers 
to have merchandise ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. Production has been cut down of late and 
deliveries, particularly of textiles, have been 
greatly slowed down making it necessary for 
needs to be anticipated further in advance. 


A meeting of the Wholesale Decorative 
Fabrics Association will be held shortly at San 
Francisco to choose officers for the ensuing year. 
Since its organization last fall, E. L. Turrell, 
president, has removed to Los Angeles, and 
vice-president Alex. Ponedel has joined the staff 
of a retail house, while Miss Irma Schrag, who 
held an executive position, has retired from the 
wholesale field. 

An interesting meeting of the Northern 
California Chapter of the A. I. D. was held 
July 10th at the studio of Arthur Baken, San 
Francisco, with an educational feature in the 
form of a talk on floor coverings by a local 
expert. 

Lee Eleanor Graham, whose decorative stu- 
dio has for some time been located in the Ham- 
mond Building, 298 Post Street ,San Francisco, 
has moved to quarters on the fourth floor where 
improved facilities are at her command. 

Nason & Jellett, 545 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have been made selling agents in the San 
Francisco, Pacific Northwest and Denver terri- 
tories for Edw. Maag, Inc. 

Arthur C. Buchman, 830 Market Street, 
San Francisco, continues to add to his lines, 
the latest acquisition being those of Louis Horn- 
ick & Co., Inc., New York, which include panels, 
fringe and tassels. 

J. Otis Crawford, in charge of the San 
Francisco distributing branch of the Kroder- 
Reubel Co., Inc., returned recently from a trip 
to the New York headquarters made by way of 
British Columbia and Toronto. Some interest- 
ing drapery hardware of his own designing will 
shortly be offered. 

George Wallace, long associated with the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SCENIC WALLPADPER USED 
IN A CONFERENCE ROOM 
IN A NEW YORK OFFICE 


The work of the Arden Studios, Inc. 
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WALLPAPER BPANELS 
IN TROPICAL COLOR= 
INGS BRIGHTEN THE 
WALLS OF THIS HAND= 
SOMELY DECORATED 
BEDROOM 


The work of the Arden Studios, Inc. 
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The use of a scenic wall paper as a dining room decoration is delightfully suggested in this sketch from the studio of Mrs. 
Kenneth Torrence. The sketch was approved by Mrs. Rtas a and the room was. finally decorated just as depicted 
in the sketch. 


THIS YEAR'S. WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


NOTHER Wall Paper Convention has 

merged into the past. The week of July 
30th to August 3rd was the date and the place 
was the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 
The result, while, in point of sales, not ex- 
traordinary, was encouraging inasmuch as re- 
ports from most of the exhibitors were to the 
effect that visitors displayed a keen interest in 
the new patterns shown, promising future sat- 
isfactory orders, and expressed optimism for the 
future of wall paper for the coming seasons. 

In former years we have tried to give in 
limited space, reviews of the various lines, a 
procedure which never seemed to us to be en- 
tirely satisfactory since we found it impossible 
to describe adequately in a few words even the 
outstanding patterns among the many exhibited. 
This year the writer will limit himself to a—so 
to speak—bird’s eye view of the convention, de- 
scribing the general style trend rather than at- 
tempting to describe individual papers.* 

This year color played the star part. In all 
of the lines was evident a will on the part of 
designers to present outstandingly attractive 
color schemes. For the most part, these schemes 
were not over-vivid but consisted of clever com- 
binations of pastel shades. These color combina- 
tions are all in line with the current trend in 





* On page 41 we illustrate a few of the outstanding patterns, 


decoration which is towards the cheerful and 
dainty rather than the sober and dignified. 

Considering the emphasis manufacturers in 
other lines of decorative products have placed 
on the art moderne, it was to be expected that 
the wall paper manufacturers would follow 
suit. This, however, was not the case. The num- 
ber of patterns which could truly be described 
as of the art moderne school were surprisingly 
few. The majority of patterns were reminiscent 
of the older styles, brought up to date by clever 
handling of motifs and by the use of unique 
colorings. The majority of the papers were in 
that fortunate class of products, a characteristic 
of which is useability in all circumstances. The 
papers shown at this year’s convention were dif- 
ferent and modern enough to be useful to the 
decorator whose work is of the “up-to-the- 
minute” variety yet containing enough of the at- 
mosphere of other days to make them acceptable 
for use in the most rigidly “period” interiors. 

Speaking now directly to interior directors 
we would say that this year’s wall papers are, 
to put it mildly, designed to your order. They 
offer you exquisite color, and good patterns at— 
what in these days has considerable importance— 
low cost. More than ever they are what we have 
always contended good wall papers are, the best 
and most beautiful of wall decorations. 
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Sometime ago one of the New York department stores, in 
staging displays of interior decoration, utilized the fascinating 
effects of Stroliting for promotional purposes. In this par- 
ticular instance a part of the program consisted in showing a 
representative hostess in a dining room as she would be when 
receiving guests, and, at the turn of a switch, the natural light 
disappeared and back of the hostess the wall took on the 
appearance of an aquatic decoration. 


NE of the interesting exhibits in the Elec- 
trical Building at the Century of Progress 
is a room in the Westinghouse exhibit which is 


called a “dark chamber.” The interest in this 
room lies particularly in the character of the pa- 
per with which the wall is covered and the 
changes that can be made in the appearance of 
this paper through the application of ultraviolet 
light. * 

The room, which is oval shaped, is not 
shown as a commercial installation, but is some- 
what of a stunt for show purposes. Under ordi- 
nary light, the interior of the room is far from 
impressive, showing merely a sort of pale yellow 
wallpaper with spots on it, but when the ordinary 
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MYDS Pitt Paes 
CREATES * 


THE USE OF ULTRA VIOLET 
ILLUMINATION NOW ADDS 
THE INTERIOR DECORA 


light is turned off and the violet rays turned on, 
the walls are transformed into a fluorescent 
mural depicting an under water vista with swim- 
ming fish and other under-sea life. 

Although created as a spectacular demon- 
stration of the possibilities of lighting effects, 
this room may, nevertheless, well foreshadow a 
development of “mood conditioning” through the 
use of lights in interior decoration. We use the 
term “mood conditioning” because it has for 
years been a part of the properties of the presen- 
tation of a theatrical effect. Through the em- 
ployment of music, light, of noise, or of the re- 
verse of these things—quiet and darkness—an 
audience is put into an artificially stimulated 
mood that is receptive to the play or episode that 
is to be revealed. 

In addressing the American Institute of 
Architecture last April, on the subject of “Illumi- 
nation in the Arts,” Samuel G. Hibben, director 
of lighting of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
touched upon the possibilities of the exploitation 
of lighting as an unexplored adjunct to interior 
decoration. 

“Strictly speaking,’ said Mr. Hibben, “the 
addition of color lighting to the artist’s paint- 
box and palette will undoubtedly open new vistas 
of expression heretofore impossible. Upon a 
broader adoption of this practice, the very dec- 
orations within our homes and commercial edi- 
fices must give way to the influence of color il- 
lumination. 

“In bygone years it was generally consid- 
ered a bit too theatrical when color lighting ap- 
peared in the home or office. Yet, many of the 
effects obtained on the stage are decidedly of 
ethereal essence and could well be copied in other 
walks of life, . The seasons of the year or 
the time of day on the stage depend largely upon 
color lighting for their realism. In fact, stage. 
lighting is really nothing more than ‘mood con- 
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DECORATION 
NEW INTEREST 


LIGHT AS SUPPLEMENTARY 
NEW POSSIBILITIES TO 
TOR’S COLOR PALETTES 


ditioning’, a means of bringing the audience into 
the mood of the plot. 

“If through the medium of air conditioning 
we may come to vary the weather within our 
homes and offices, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the lighting effects may also be varied to 
create, at will, an illusionary atmosphere or 
‘mood conditioning’ as a tonic to our disposition 
at the moment. 

“With an illumination system that will pro- 
vide all manner of color combinations, we may 
merely flip a switch and select whatever atmos- 
phere best suits the occasion. Blue or green il- 
lumination will contribute to a cool impression 
in the summer, while in the winter the reds, or- 
anges, and browns will convey a feeling of cozi- 
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ness. Perhaps during parties we may select the 
lighting scheme to conform more precisely with 
the season, resorting to bright colors against a 
background of green to herald in the Spring or 
adopt a combination of browns, reds, and golden 
yellows for the autumnal months.” 

But in addition to the possibilities of color 
illumination, there is still, as is demonstrated in 
the case of the wallpaper in the dark chamber 
at the Century of Progress a pigment medium 
practically colorless under normal lighting con- 
ditions but which under the ultraviolet so-called 
“black light” reveals pictures whose presence and 
character were entirely unsuspected, 

In an illustration on this page is a prac- 
tically plain neutral-toned tile pattern Sanitas 
fabric. That is to say, that describes the ap- 
pearance of the fabric under normal. lighting 
conditions. By excluding normal lighting and 
exposing this fabric to the rays of an ultraviolet 
lamp, the luminous paint stands out with start- 
ling clearness against a black background and 
reveals an interesting vista of under-sea life sim- 
ilar to that in use at the Century of Progress. 

The material from which our photographs 
were taken was produced purely as an experi- 
ment. It is not commercially available although 
it would not be a difficult matter to put its pro- 





A “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” wall fabric. A Stroblited wall covering shown under ordinary light (left) and under ultra-violet rays. 
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duction upon a commercial basis if a demand is 
developed. 

No attempt has been made thus far to inter- 
est the field of interior decoration in the possi- 
bility of interior transformation through the use 
of these pigments and adaptable lighting units. 

The possibilities, however, are there, and it 
takes no great stretch of the imagination to en- 
vision the possibility of having the side-wall of 
a room so painted that under normal conditions 
of lighting it would appear as other walls. But 
the flip of a switch actuating the ultraviolet 
bulbs, which alternate in the chandelier, while at 
the same time the ordinary bulbs are shut out, 
will transform the wall into a brilliant pictorial 
scene whose presence has been entirely unsus- 
pected. 

There is also the possibility of adapting this 
idea to paintings equipped with individual light 
reflectors. By normal light an attractive picture 
of a landscape might, by the flip of a switch, be 
turned into an illuminated seascape or into a 
representation of some other pictorial subject 
equally remote in thought and color from the 
original picture. 

Some of our readers will recognize that the 
use of this pigment, commercially available under 
the name “Stroblite’” has been responsible for 
many mystifying spectacles on the theatrical 
stage, as, for instance, the changing of a dancing 
ballet corps into a row of luminous dancing skele- 
tons, or, the disappearance of a single dancer who 
under the ultraviolet rays appears only as a mov- 
ing flower. These things are not new as they 
relate to the stage, but the use of Stroblite pig- 
ments and the addition of color lighting to inte- 
riors will open up many possibilities in home 
decoration. 

Still further interest to the decorator lies in 
the fact that the pigments employed are harm- 
less to the most delicate material, some of them 
are practically colorless, and normally invisible, 
leaving an exceptionally wide latitude for experi- 
ment in the production of interior transforma- 
tion. It is an additional medium through which 
the interior decorator can develop effects as in- 
teresting as they are novel. 





THE CHICAGO DRAPERY SHOW 
ROM reports we have had of the opening 
of the Sixth Semi-Annual Chicago Drapery 
Show, this promises to be the most successful and 
beneficial event of its kind yet held in the mid- 
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western territories. Sixty-six exhibitors have 
their merchandise on display, on two floors of the 
Palmer House, showing their complete Fall lines 
and the attendance of buyers is, to date, in excess 
of what the Show’s promoters expected in their 
most optimistic moments. 

A feature of the Show is the program 
planned for the visiting buyers by the Midwest 
Drapery Buyers Association. On Tuesday, Au- 
gust 14th, the second day of the Show, a meet- 
ing was held at the Palmer House in which a 
discussion of buyers’ problems featured largely. 
On the evening of the third day, there was a din- 
ner dance and entertainment for all those who 
are attending the Show. Following the plans of 
the Association, drapery buyers representing 
Marshall Field & Co. (Retail), Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., the Wieboldt Department Stores, the 
Davis Store, Mandel Bros., and Sears Roebuck 
& Co. are acting as official hosts, each buyer serv- 
ing in that capacity for a day. 

A partial list of firms exhibiting follows: 


Atkinson, Wade & Co., 


Inc. 
Banner Curtain Co., 
Bartman & Bixer, Inc. 
Titus Blatter & Co. 
Chas. Bloom, Inc. 
James H. Boye Mfg. Co. 
Canterbury Fabrics 
Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica 
Chic Curtain Corp. 
Chicago Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Consolidated Trimming 
Corp. 
J. G. Comfort Co. 
Continental Lace Curtain 
Mills, Inc. 
Darlington Fabrics Corp. 
Desley Fabrics 
Doblin Co., Inc. 
Dovercraft Co., Inc. 
Drapery Print Works, 
Inc. 
Economy Products Corp. 
Edson Novelty Co. 
Ellery Products Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 
Arthur Ellis & Co. 
Ettinger Manufacturing 


Co. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Forster Textile Mills, 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc, 
Walter M. Gotsch Co. 
H. Greenberg & Son 
Max Hand & Son 
J. V. Hunt & Co., Inc. 


J. W. Johnson Co. 

H. L. Judd Co. 

Allen Kandell 

Kornelia Mills, Inc. 

R. Loeb & Co. 

E. L. Mansure Co. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Miller & Connell Co., Inc. 

The P. R. Mitchell Co. 

Modern Curtain Co., Inc. 

Andrew McLean Co. 

Novelty Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Parker, Wilder & Co. 
(Boott Mills) 

Phoenix Trimming Co. 

Portage Draperies Co., 
Inc. 

Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc. 

Quaker Lace Co. 

Queen Valley Fabrics, 
Inc. 

Riverdale Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Shapiro & Son 

Shelton Looms 
Dept. of Sidney Blum- 
enthal & Co. 

Shendell Drapery Corp. 

wogcaty Curtain Mfg. 

oO 


Stern Fabrics Corp. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Trio Curtain Corp. 
Viscose Co. 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 


EAL Estate Associations here and elsewhere 
report ,the heaviest pre-October renting 
there has been in years which looks as though 
there is business ahead for all branches of the 


home furnishing industry. 
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DEFINITIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS WORKED. 
OUF FOR THE GUIDANCE OF MERCHANTS 


HE National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

in line with its efforts to standardize the 
whole subject of comparative prices in retail sel- 
ling, has offered a set of definitions and inter- 
pretations which were worked out by the Trade 
Practice Committee of the Sales Promotion Di= 
vision of the Association. These definitions and 
interpretations, which have been endorsed by the 
Board of Directors of the N. R. D. G. A., are as 
follows: 

“In advertising ‘sales’ or ‘special prices,’ the 
language used should be so plain as to readily and 
unmistakably convey the actual facts in the case. 
Carelessness and misunderstanding of terms is 
responsible for at least as many inaccuracies in 
advertising as dishonest intent. Therefore, the 
following standardization of terms to describe 
‘reduced’ or ‘special’ prices, and to minimize the 
possibilities of error and disagreement shall be- 
come an amendment to the Retail Code. 


“The use of comparative prices is based on 
three classifications of reduced or specially priced 
merchandise : 

“1. Permanent Markdowns. 

“2. Temporary Reductions. 

“3. Special Purchases. 


“1. Permanent Markdowns: 

“a. The term ‘originally’ or ‘original price’ 
shall mean the first price at which the merchan- 
dise was marked in the advertiser’s store. It 
shall be used only when the merchandise has been 
reduced more than once. 

“b. The term ‘formerly’ or ‘Blank’s former 
price’ shall refer to the last price in effect imme- 
diately before the sale. 

“c. When any previous price is quoted in 
the advertisement, the last previous price (the 
former price) shall be used. If the merchandise 
has been marked down more than once and the 
advertiser wants to quote the original price, he 
shall also quote the last price at which the mer- 
chandise was marked, i. e., ‘Originally $15. For- 
merly $10. Now $8.’ 

“d. There is one exception to Rule c. 
When a !arge number of items are listed in an 
advertisement, if the advertiser finds it imprac- 
ticable to quote intermediate markdowns of for- 





mer prices but wants to quote original prices, 
such a statement as the following may be inserted 
in the advertisement: ‘Original Price means the 
first price at which the merchandise was marked 
in our store. On many (or all) of the items in 
our advertisement, intermediate markdowns have 
been taken.’ 


“2. Temporary Reductions: 

“a. The term ‘Regularly’ or ‘Our Regular 
Price’ shall mean the price at which the mer- 
chandise sells regularly in the advertiser’s store 
previous to the sale, and the price to which the 
merchandise reverts following the sale. 

“This term shall be used to define a ‘limited 
time’ price reduction of an item from regular 
stock. 

“b. The term ‘After the Sale’ compels the 
store to raise the price at the end of the sale to 
the levels advertised. 


“3. Special Purchases: 

“a. The term ‘Blank’s usual price’ or 
‘usually’ or ‘usual grade’ or ‘grade’ used in con- 
nection with a special purchase shall be under- 
stood to mean the price at which similar mer- 
chandise was on sale in the same store imme- 
diately prior to the special offer. Or, the com- 
parative price, if used, shall not exceed the sel- 
ling price of the same or similar merchandise 
current in the local trading center. 

“b. If goods from regular stock are in- 
cluded in a specially purchased lot of merchan- 
dise, that fact shall be mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. 

“4. ‘Value’ or ‘worth’ is determined by the 
prevailing price of similar merchandise in com- 
petitive stores. When used in advertising, which 
is usually prepared in advance of the sale and 
without complete knowledge of the price for 
which similar merchandise will be offered by 
competitors on the date of the sale, it is at best 
a prediction. 

“Because it is often a matter of opinion, the 
use of these terms shall be avoided. 

“5. The term ‘special,’ ‘specially priced’ or 
‘sale’ shall be used only when merchandise is 
priced substantially below the current selling 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ALWAYS NEW 


REARRANGEMENT AND REVISION OF DESIGN 








IS NOT 


MOTIFS, AND COLOR SCHEMES BROUGHT UP- 


TO-DATE OFTEN 


GIVE TO THE FABRICS OF 


EVEN FORTY YEARS AGO-THE **NEW*? AT= 
MOSPHERE WHICH MAKES THEM ACCEDT= 


J 1TH all of our feverish effort and desire 

to produce something definitely new in the 

upholstering fabric field one has but to 

stop and analyze the elements of current “new” 

designs to discover quite frequently that even the 

newest is reminiscent of something we have met 
and known in former years. 

We illustrate on this and the opposite page a 
very unusual series of fabrics lifted from the 
samples of forty years ago and contrast with 
them the fabrics of today which owe their in- 
spiration to the ingenuity and skill of the fabrics 
produced by a previous generation. 

Forty years is a considerable span in the life 





... The upper left illustration shows the original design of forty years ago while the upper right 
illustration shows the same design in a current fabric reinterpreted in the modified tones of 
today. Similarly, the lower right illustration shows a design of forty years ago while the lower 


left is the same design as produced today. Both current fabrics are fine organzine silk damasks 
in the line of Orinoka Mills. 
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ABLE FOR USE TODAY. 


of an individual or of a commercial enterprise. 
It gives time for scientific and mechanical devel- 
opment in industrial fields that are almost revo- 
lutionary in their effect upon an industry. It of- 
fers opportunity for developments in the field of 
fine arts that create changes as definite and as 
devastating in the influencing of taste as to make 
obsolete the art expression that less than five 
years ago was a reigning favorite. In less than 
forty years we have seen the birth, growth, and 
decline of L’Art Nouveau, Secessionist, Cubist, 
Dynamique, et al, down to and including Mod- 
ernistic and Contemporary to mention only a few 
of the art innovations that have had their be- 
ginning, their life, and 
their decline within the 
period we have men- 
tioned. 

So it is not without 
somewhat of a surprise 
that we discover in the 
upholstery fabric field 
that some of the newer, 
smarter, livelier fabric 
developments of the 
present season are in 
reality a reinterpretation, 
a recolorization of actual 
fabrics of forty years 
ago. We are speaking, 
of course, only of fab- 
rics for upholstered fur- 
niture coverings. And 
what is more important 
for our consideration 
than the mere fact that 
these favorites of other 
days are being repro- 
duced and revamped is 
the fact that in their new 
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state they are being ac- 
ceptably employed by 
the most discriminating 
stylists in the furniture 
field. 

We have said that 
these designs have been 
reinterpreted and recol- 
ored. As a matter of 
fact, the color range of 
forty years ago was an 
exceedingly limited one 
consisting principally of 
red, gold, and green. 
Subsequently brown also 
came into the picture; a 
little later rose, reseda, 
electric blue, and terra 
cotta. 

Other color names 
which attained a limited 
use subsequent to those 
mentioned above include 
myrtle, olive, emerald, 
crimson, apple olive, rose 
du Barry mordoré, and 
pomegranate. Still later 
we had Empire green, 
but in the main the most 
popular colors for fab- 
rics, that is, those that 
experienced the largest 
sales, were the red, gold, 
and green we have first 
mentioned. 

The color palette of 
today’s fabric designer 
has broadened considerably over that which lim- 
ited his predecessor of forty years ago. In any 
normal range of a desirable furniture covering 
pattern we are apt to find such colors as blue, 
rust, corn, rose, reseda, apricot, turquoise, egg- 
shell, green, powder blue, gold, brown, char- 
treuse, crimson, and yellow. To be sure, there 
are also interpretive names such as mul- 
berry, eggplant, orchid, putty, sand, whites, and 
off-whites, which represent an endeavor to ex- 
press a color by the use of a familiar name so 
that today’s fabrics are produced in the broadest 
possible range of color choice. 

What these new colorings have done in the 
reinterpretation of patterns it is difficult to show 
by picture or to describe in words. The broad- 


of today. 





In the illustrations above we show two original fabrics of forty years ago and two modern 
reproductions of the same fabrics. The upper left illustration is a reproduction of the original 
sample of forty years ago, while the upper right is the same pattern reproduced in a fabric 
_ The lower right is the fabric of forty years ago rae i 
reproduction of the same pattern. 
damask in the line of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


the lower left is the modern 
These two modern reproductions are fine organzine silk 


ening of the color palette and the introduction 
of new and modified shades of color have made 
possible the revival of a number of the designs 
of forty years ago in such a form that if the 
two were not placed side by side it would be 
difficult to recognize the old pattern in its, re- 
constituted and re-colored condition. : 

It is a good thing sometimes to revive or re- 
create the popular things of another day. Old 
songs, old tales after a lapse of time seem to 
regain their charm. According to the evidence 
before us, it is so also with older designs. 

The element of beauty in a properly constit- 
ed design, while not literally “a joy forever,” is 
yet never lost for in the transition from style 

(Continued on page 46) 
























PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


interior decorative profession, has joined the 
decorative staff of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
San Francisco. 

Dean S. Arnold, formerly with William 
D. McCann, San Francisco, has engaged in busi- 
ness on his own account and is operating from 
635 Hillsborough Boulevard, San Mateo, Calif. 

The Bay Upholstering Co. has taken a lease 
on quarters for a furniture factory at 335 Te- 
hama street, San Francisco, 

The new decorative studio of Layton’s at 
San Mateo, Calif. is attracting much attention 
from both decorators and from the general pub- 
lic. The two-story structure of French Colonial 
design was erected for the purpose to which it 
has been given over and embodies many new 
ideas in studio construction. The main showroom 
on the ground floor reflects the modernized 
Georgian motif and adjoining this is the drapery 
department in which a large stock is carried. 
On the second floor are a series of period rooms 
furnished in a variety of styles. Drapery and 
upholstery work is done on the premises and 
both store and workrooms are air-conditioned. 
The business was founded five years ago by 
Gladys D. Layton and the staff includes such 
experts as Margarete Gollmer, Gilmore D’Ono- 
frio and A. D. Odroyd. 

Malcolm Canfield for six years manager of 
the drapery department of Bullock’s, Los An- 
geles, tendered his resignation recently and has 
been succeeded by Joseph Brown, for years with 
the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, Mass. Mr. Canfield 
has since joined the J. W. Robinson Company, 
of Los Angeles, in the drapery department. 


Henry Sieroty, vice-president of the Eastern 
Outfitting Company, passed away at his home in 
San Francisco July 24 from a heart attack. He 
was sixty-three years of age and was active in 
the affairs of the firm until the day of his 
death. He came here as a boy from Poland 
and started the business with Isadore Shem- 
anski forty-eight years ago. He is survived by 
his widow, Lena; a son, Arthur, and two 
brothers, Bernard and Adolph. The firm oper- 
ates branches in many Pacific Coast cities. 

Henry Grunbaum, for several years in 
charge of the floor covering department of the 
Grunbaum Bros. Furniture Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has been made general manager of the store. 
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He has been succeeded as manager of floor cov- 
erings by T. Kahn, who has been holding a 
similar position with Lipman, Wolfe & Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

F. E. Moore, formerly in business at Na- 
tional City, Calif., has moved to Grants Pass, 
Ore., where he has engaged in the home fur- 
nishing business at 306 South Sixth Street. 

T. A. Cuurcu. 





OBITUARY 
RE a 


ArtTuHuR C. Dopps 


RTHUR CHAMBERLIN DODDS, well- 

known New York decorator, died August 
9th in the Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk, Conn., 
where he had been confined since May 27th due 
to injuries received when he fell from a tree 
which he was trimming on his estate in New 
Canaan. 


The deceased, who was fifty-five years of 
age, was born in Cincinnati and attended De- 
Veaux College, Niagara Falls. He later studied 
at the Boston Art School and also in London. 
He lived in Rochester, New York for a while 
and then went to New York City where he 
opened an interior decorating shop at 52nd St. 
and Madison Avenue. When this building was 
demolished he moved to 8 E. 52nd St. During 
the World War he served 18 months in France 
with the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Dodds is survived by a sister, Dr. Seelye 
Little of Rochester. 


CHARLES L. GLANZ 


HARLES L. GLANZ, sole surviving part- 
ner of the Philadelphia firm of Glanz, Behm 
& Herring, carpet and rug wholesalers, died sud- 


dently on July 9th while on a business trip to New 
York. 


This firm was originally Fry, Glanz & Hall 
later becoming Glanz, Hall & Co. on Mr. Fry’s 
retirement and eventually bearing the present 
firm name, 

Mr. Glanz was well known and highly re- 
spected in the floor covering trades and his sud- 
den death was a great shock to his many friends. 
He is survived by a widow and a daughter. 

It is announced that the business will be in- . 
corporated and carried on as usual. 
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THE ARMCO=-MAYFLOWER HOUSE AT CHICAGO’S 
**CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


Top left, dining room; top right, child’s room. Bottom left, master bedroom; bottom right, daughter’s 
room. See text on page 33 
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IN THE ARMCO-MAYFLOWER HOUSE AT CHICAGO'S 
**CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


Top left, guest room; top right, man’s study. Bottom left and right, views in living room. 
See text on opposite page. 
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CHIGCAG@ 


THE SECOND IN OUR SERIES OF **CENTURY 


PROGRESS” 


N THE field of interior decoration and house 
| equipment, the Century of Progress, this year 
as last year, presents a series of complete houses, 
each one built and furnished for the purpose of 
presenting a livable, complete, modern home in 
keeping with the needs and demands of the av- 
erage well-to-do family. This month we present 
illustration of the interior of the Armco-May- 
flower steel unit, two-story, frameless house with 
its enamel exterior, decorated under the direction 
of the Star-Peerless Wallpaper Mills. 

This house presents a rather novel thought 
in that throughout its interior decoration and 
furnishing yellow, as a color scheme, runs 
through the entire house. This color is first 
seen in the tiny vestibule in the gay plaid May- 
flower Washtex wallpaper and in the Mayflower 
ship motif inserted into the black linoleum floor. 
It follows through in the color schemes of the 
other rooms, and re-appears in the pent house 
in the Venetian blinds and coverings of the metal 
chairs on the deck. 

The large living room is papered in yellow 
with harmonizing drapes. There 
is a deep warm brown carpet on 
the floor. The furniture of XIX 
Century inspiration is excellent 
in line and design. The sofa, 
tables, and consoles show classic 
influence, heightened with the 
‘Chinese note in the bamboo cof- 
fee table and mirrors framed in 
bamboo, while odd pieces in 
modified contemporary design 
lend variety to the furniture 
equipment. The groups are sim- 
ply and comfortably arranged 
and the pictures, lamps, and ac- 
cessories are carefully chosen in 
relation to them. 

The dining room, because of 
its size, is treated somewhat sim- 
ilarly to the living room. There 








MODEL 


HOMES 


is a broadloom rug over the black linoleum floor 
and the furniture is in Empire mahogany. 

The Man’s Study is convenient and comfort- 
able. Because the scale of the furnishings is in 
accord with its size, the room does not seem 
crowded. Bookshelves line the walls on two sides 
while scenic wallpaper is used on the remaining 
two walls. The principal furniture consists of 
a comfortable English lounging chair, short sofa, 
tub chair, desk, and a small Biedermeier table. 
A brown jug lamp with cane shade, a jar lamp 
with a cream and brown linen shade, books and 
brass accessories lend a masculine atmosphere to 
the ensemble. 

Of the four bedrooms which occupy the sec- 
ond floor, the master bedroom follows the XVIII 
Century English spirit with Chippendale twin 
beds, chintz-covered chairs, Chinese prints, and 
lamps made of English tea boxes in keeping with 
the Chippendale atmosphere. 

Eighteenth Century English furniture in sat- 
inwood with green coverings, white and yellow 
lattice paper covered walls, silver-gray rugs, and 





In the living room. 




















Victorian lace curtains of cream color beneath 
cornices covered with narrow wallpaper borders 
create an interesting setting for the guest room. 
Wedgwood lamp bases, English prints, and oth- 
er accessories are in character with the furniture. 

The daughter’s room is in powder blue and 
cream lace with Directoire furniture. Powder 
blue wallpaper forms the basis of the color 
scheme. The rug is toast color, the bedspread 
peach, and the chairs white and pinky rust. White 
and peach colored lamps and pictures complete 
the scheme. 

The floor of the child’s room is covered with 
dark blue linoleum with an insert of a tiny house 
and trees copied from a motif of the Mayflower 
wallpaper. Plaid net curtains and fresh blue and 
white gingham are attractive features which com- 
bine well with the simple maple furniture. The 
walls are papered with toyland decorations on a 
white background. 

The color scheme of the pent house is cool 
and restful with its blues, grays, and vivid yel- 
lows. The modern metal furniture is comfort- 
able and appropriate for a recreation or loung- 
ing place and a mirror ball lamp with a black 
shade adds a smart accent. 

The kitchen, in addition to being equipped 
with the latest labor-saving utensils in black and 
chromium and two-tone ivory steel cabinets, has 
peach-colored Venetian blinds and peach ceiling. 

The paper throughout is Mayflower Wash- 
tex wallpaper, and in some instances, notably in 
the hall, the modern note of introducing two un- 
related designs on adjoining walls has been prac- 
ticed with good effect. 

Furnishing specifications of 
rooms are as follows: 


the various 


VESTIBULE 

Walls—Yellow plaid Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper. 

Woodwork—Matches walls. 

Ceiling—Light cream. 

Floor—Black and black marbleized linoleum with 
Mayflower ship motif, stars, and band inserted 
of yellow linoleum. 

Curtains—Deep cream colored Cordu net. 

Furnishings—Round mirror framed in gold and black, 
glass shelf in Powder Closet. 


LIVING ROOM 
Walls—Yellow plaid Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper. 
Woodwork—Matches walls. 
Ceiling—Light Cream. 
Floor—Black linoleum border. 
broadloom carpet. 
Curtains—Deep cream Cordu net. 
Draperies—Yellow and brown figured linen. 
Upholstery—Brown, tan, apricot, and blue. 
Accessories—Ivory, pinky-beige. 
Furniture—Biedermeier sofa and mirror top table. 
Two lamp stands in old-white and scrolled back 
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Empire chair. Hanging consoles and uphol- 
stered chairs in contemporary design. Coffee table 
of bamboo. 


DINING ROOM 


Walls—Yellow and cream Directoire Mayflower 
Washtex Wall Paper used above a dado painted 
cream. 

Woodwork—Matches wall paper. 

Ceiling—Light cream. 

Floor—Black linoleum border. 
hogany broadloom. 

Curtains—Deep cream Cordu net. 

Draperies—Brown glazed chintz with circle motif 
candle-wick tufted in brown. 

Upholstery—White leather. 

Accessories—Pinky-beige, yellow, and crystal. 

Furniture—Table, chairs, and corner cabinets in sim- 
plified Empire. 


KITCHEN 


Walls—Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper in cream, 
peach, and black. 

Ceiling—Peach colored paint. 

Floor—Linoleum in block design in tan, peach, and 
yellow, with a black linoleum border. 

Equipment—Two-toned ivory cabinets, 
dishwasher. White refrigerator. 

Accessories—Black and chromium. 


MAN’S STUDY 


Walls—Landscape Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper in 
rust, tan, gray, and plum, above dado. 

Woodwork—Deep cream. 

Ceiling—Deep cream Mayflower 
Paper. 

Floor—Plank design linoleum in tan. Figured rug in 
tan, brown, plum, and green. 

Curtains—Coarse net. 

Draperies—Heavy cotton in chevron design, plum 
and tan. 

Upholstery—Plum, brown, and gray. 

Furniture—English desk, lounge chair, Biedermeier 
table, short English sofa, and tub chair. 

Accessories—Cream and brown. 


MASTER BEDROOM 


Walls—Green and white foliage Mayflower Washtex 
Wall Paper. 

W oodwork—White. 

Ceiling—White. 

Floor—Apple green fringed broadloom carpet. 

Curtains—White lace. 

Upholstery—Brown and white glazed chintz. 
celanese bedspreads. 

Furniture—Chippendale, mahogany. 

Accessories—White. 


GUEST ROOM 


Walls—Yellow and ivory Mayflower Washtex Wall 
Paper in diagonal design. 

Woodwork—lIvory. 

Ceiling—lIvory. 

Floor—Silver gray broadloom 
same color. 

Curtains—Cream lace, hung under cornices covered 
with Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper border. 

Upholstery—Green glazed chintz with yellow shell 
motif. Bedspreads green celanese. 

Furniture—18th Century English, satinwood deco- 
rated with green. 

Accessories—Ivory and green. 


DAUGHTER’S ROOM 


Walls—Powder blue Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper 
with small wreath motif. 
W oodwork—Powder blue. 
Ceiling—White. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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SEARS-ROEBUCK 
BUILDING 


WINDOWLESS 
STORE 


A NEW TYPE OF DEPARTMENT 
STORE NOW BEING ERECTED 
im CHICAGO 


UT of the Century of Progress Exhibition 

of last year have come thousands of in- 
spirations and ideas that today and for years to 
come will influence many fields of American in- 
dustrial endeavor. But one of the most note- 
worthy developments that can be directly traced 
to last year’s fair is a windowless department 
store now being erected in Chicago by Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

This new type of department store, now 
building at 63rd and Halsted Streets, is per- 
haps the first definite manifestation in a mer- 
cantile building of the type of architecture that 
was characteristic of the buildings created for the 
Fair. Because of the tremendous size of the 
Fair buildings the impossibility of depending up- 
on natural light and ventilation early became ap- 
parent and the advantages of air conditioning 
and an advanced system of artificial illumination 
became an absolute necessity. 

Sears Roebuck & Co., who in the fall of 
1929 purchased the old Becker-Ryan Department 
Store located on the corner above mentioned, be- 
came possessed of a Mid-Victorian building with 
florid turrets, scrolls, gingerbread and other ar- 
chitectural features which though appropriate to 
the late Eighties were decidedly inappropriate to 
the present idea of commercial architecture. Re- 
modeling operations were contemplated but were 
postponed by the depression, and in the interim 
such tremendous strides in commercial archi- 
tecture had been undertaken up to and including 
the Century of Progress that the final decision 
was to raze the building and erect in its place 
a structure that would incorporate all that had 
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been learned concerning commercial architecture 
in recent years. . 

Since its entrance into the field of retail mer- 
chandising in 1925, Sears has manifested a de- 
cided inclination to break down the barriers long 
since erected by tradition and to pioneer new 
merchandising policies that can be adjusted and 
adapted to changing times. The company de- 
termined to meet the challenge presented by the 
new order of things through the perfection of a 
plan of store operation and merchandising that 
would achieve in highest degree the utility pur- 
poses of all departments and at the same time re- 
duce the task of customer buying to the simplest 
possible function. Hence it was that the Nation 
Magazine in its annual citations for outstanding 
contributions to the field of mercantile art, not 
long ago awarded highest mention to Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. for its achievement in standardization 
in store department arrangement. 

This latest unit in the Sears network will 
surpass in daring any of the major departures 
from orthodox building forms that have been 
made in the past and will employ the most ad- 
vanced scientific developments in store lighting, 
ventilating, air-conditioning and department lay- 
out that have been made available for applica- 
tion. It will present a composite of the modern 
in art and design and the modern in engineer- 
ing and merchandising, and altogether will com- 
prise an experiment that may wield a weighty 
influence on commercial building styles for many 
years to come. 

It will be five stories high and have two base- 
ments and the foundations and columns will be 
of sufficient strength to carry three additional 
floors should business development warrant ex- 
pansion. 














The nearest approach to the ordinary win- 
dow in that section of the building devoted to 
sales will be in the form of four slim columns of 
glass rising from the second floor level to a height 


of fifty-eight feet. One of these glass pilasters 
will be located over each of the store’s four en- 
trances and will permit the entrance of great 
beams of light which will be directed down the 
main aisles to those departments carrying mer- 
chandise requiring natural daylight for customer- 
inspection. 

The balance of the store will be windowless 
and the building as a whole will depend entirely 
on artificial illumination in the display of its mer- 
chandise. 

The windowless store idea was developed 
and presented by L..S. Janes, national director 
of display and store arrangement for Sears, and 
recognized as one of the country’s foremost lead- 
ers in mercantile display thought. The building 
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design was perfected by Sears architects, Nim- 
mons, Carr and Wright, under the personal su- 
pervision of George Carr. 

Typifying Sears’ conception of an ideal de- 
partment store considered from the functional 
viewpoint, the structure embodies the results of 
years of analysis and research including a per- 
sonal and definite contact study of the function- 
ing qualities of the windowless building itself. 

Sears’ Century of Progress building was 
without windows and its ability to convey power 
and conviction to displays and display continu- 
ities, both through the presentation of these mer- 
chandise displays in an unbroken theme and be- 
cause of the perfection of illumination and avail- 
ability of unlimited and striking lighting effects, 
registered profoundly with Mr. Janes, whose de- 
partment contributed the original model for the 
Sears building at the Fair. 

(Continued on page 50) 











One of five fifteen-foot murals printed by Winold Reiss, depicting medieval hunting scenes, installed in the 
newest Steuben Tavern at Broadway and 42nd Street, New York. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


OEHRLE: Wm. Oehrle, chairman of the 
Code Authority for the Upholstery and Trim- 
ming Industry, represented this industry at a 
hearing at the Willard Hotel, July 13. The pro- 
posed change in the code which was approved 
relates to the establishment of minimum prices 
on specified products after it has been demon- 
strated that an emergency exists, and that there- 
after selling below such prices shall be deemed 
destructive price cutting. Little opposition to the 
suggested modification was offered. 

Straus: Darwin Straus, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Darlington Fabrics Corporation, has 
retired from the firm and removed to Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Mr. Straus is one of the best known 
traveling salesmen having a long period of ser- 
vice to his credit with the Darlington Fabrics 
Corporation, their predecessors, John W. Hen- 
son Co., and other firms, and has a host of friends 
who will be glad to learn of the fortunate cir- 
cumstances which permit him to give up business 
and remove to the salubrious climate of the west- 
ern coast. Mr. Straus’ address is 463 S. Almont 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 

O’ConnELL: Gerald M. O’Connell has 
been appointed furniture buyer and divisional 
merchandising manager of the home furnishings 
division of the Cavendish Trading Corporation. 
Mr. O’Connell has recently been with the Hig- 
bee Co., Cleveland for two years, and prior to 
that was with Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, and 
the Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago, for four and 
nine years, respectively. 

ZIMMERMAN: A. W. Zimmerman, form- 
erly with the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, has 
been appointed buyer of floor coverings for 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson, Buffalo. 

KenToN: Edwin C. Kenton, formerly head 
of the H. R. Mallinson drapery division, has been 
for some months recovering from a rather ser- 
ious illness and has been taking things easy. He 
is now completely recovered and is giving con- 
sideration to opportunities that may develop in 
the upholstery field. He may be reached through 
the office of this magazine. 


Cor-DonoHvUE: With the division of the - 


drapery and rug departments into separate de- 


partments, Jeffrey Coe, formerly rug buyer for 
Rhodes Bros., Seattle, is now rug buyer, and B. 
F. Donohue, formerly assistant drapery buyer at 
Rhodes Bros., Seattle, and prior to that with 
Frederick & Nelson for several years, is drapery 
buyer. 

Wivkinson: T. I. Wilkinson, formerly 
with the D. M. Reed Co., Bridgeport, and re- 
cently bedding buyer for McCutcheon’s,.N. Y., 
has been named as floor covering buyer, a position 
recently created in the New York store. 

Ryan: Mary Ryan, of the firm of decora- 
tive art and gift novelties, returned recently from 
a trip abroad in the interests of her business. 

GREENBERG: Sidney Greenberg, formerly 
with M. Lowenstein & Sons, has joined the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. to represent their drapery de- 
partment in connection with the New York City 
manufacturing trade. 

Nicuots: O. M. Nichols, who will be re- 
membered as a traveling salesman through his 
long connection with Elms & Sellon, has become 
connected with the Katrine Studios, Inc., 19 West 
24th St., N. Y., manufacturers of bedspreads, 
comforters, draperies, etc. 

Wipers: Gardner Wilders, formerly as- 
sistant in the cotton and rayon section of the 
dress goods department of F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has been made assistant in the 
drapery department, 

BucHMAN: Arthur C. Buchman, 512 Anglo 
Bank Bldg., 853 Market St., San Francisco, has 
recently been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive by Vilmar Associates, Inc. 

RoLiinson-HaicH: W. H. Rollinson and 
Albert Haigh of the Rollinson-Haigh Textile 
Corporation, New York, sailed on the S. S. 
Bremen, on August 4th, to spend the month of 
August in England, visiting the principal textile 
centers of that country. 

HALLE: Walter Halle who has been mer- 
chandising the men’s wear departments at the 
Halle Bros. Company for the past two years, has 
taken on in addition the merchandising division 
of the home furnishings department, filling a po- 
sition that has been vacant for about a year. 

STINEHART: Frank C. Stinehart, recently 
buyer for the rug and drapery departments of 
William Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed buyer of these same departments with 
the May Co., Baltimore. Mr. Stinehart succeeds 
M. P. Collin who has resigned. 

(Continued on page 46) 


























WHAT IS NEW IN THE MARKET 


THIS MONTH OFFERS A VARIETY OF NOVEL WEAVES 


Q)NE OF THE NEW FEATURES in the line of F. A. 

Foster & Co., Inc., is Venetia, a pattern adap- 
ted from an Italian Renaissance damask on a 
Puritan quality print, which makes a very excel- 
lent furniture covering as well as a drapery ma- 
terial. It is 34 inches wide and comes in a range 
of attractive color combinations. 


A PIN CHECK TAFFETA in rose, blue, straw, gold 

and eggshell, 50 inches wide, composed of fine 
cotton and rayon is a smart new fabric for hang- 
ings and bedspreads in the line of Ronald Grose, 
Inc. 


BeELMont TWEED Is AN ATTRACTIVE NEW COTTON 

fabric having a pattern of multiple diamond 
effect and offered in a wide variety of two-color 
combinations adaptable for slip coverings or for 
light-weight furniture upholstering new in the 
line of Hermann Hartmann & Son. 


YUCATAN CLOTH, AN OPEN MESH PLAID FABRIC 

having one-half inch openings and offered in 
several combinations of bright colorings is new 
in the line of the Ellery Products Mfg. Co. Inc. 
It is 36 inches wide and obtainable in gold, green, 
red and rust predominating tones. 


PERTH HOMESPUN, A SOFT STRING WEAVE in var- 

iable plaid effect, is a new drapery and cover- 
ing material in the line of the Shendell Drapery 
Corporation. It is 50 inches wide and the pre- 
dominating colors are green, rust and blue. Rio 
Damask, also in a complete color line, shows a 
horizontal broken stripe figure on a rep back- 
ground. The horizontal stripes separated by a 
cord, are approximately half an inch high. 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION LOOP AND PILE 
weave mohair called Cathedral friese is new 
in the line of John Duer & Sons, Inc. It comes 
in rust, green, amethyst, garnet, chestnut and 
blue, and has a vertical stripe and check effect. 


Dusarry 50-INCH DAMASK is a lustrous horizon- 

tal stripe material combining rayon warps and 
soft cotton filling yarns. It can be supplied in 
both piece goods and ready-made draperies, and 
in several color combinations. In the line of At- 
kinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 


QNE OF THE NEW DAMASKS in the line of 

Paroma Draperies follows the trend for inde- 
pendent silhouetted figures on a plain ground. The 
figures in this case are about 12 inches from tip 





The cloth here shown is Havilla, a repro- 
duction in a printed fabric of an intricate 
woven material of German origin. The 
engraving of the rollers for the production 
of this print consumed six months and 
from a very little distance it is difficult 
to detect that the fabric is a print. Its 
production is an outstanding accomplish- 
ment in fabric printing. It is in the new 
line of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., and may 
be used for permanent upholstering or for 
slip cover purposes with good effect. 
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to tip, combining feather and leaf motif and cre- 
ating a two-tone effect against a plain back- 


ground. It reverses perfectly and is offered in 
several colors. 





TAPISSERIE GOTHIQUE, ONE OF THE NEW 

materials recently brought over in additions to 
the stock of Johnson & Faulkner, identifies a 
wool tapestry with a diminutive bar figure par- 
ticularly adaptable as a covering for antique up- 
holstered furniture. 





Quittep Leaves is both the name and descrip- 

tion of a damask in the line of the H. B. Leh- 
man-Connor Co. which has an appearance of 
quilting. It is offered in green, yellow, blue, 
brown and beige, is 50 inches wide and has a 
very attractive appearance. 





SOME OF THEIR FINER GLAZED CHINTZES are be- 

ing offered by Johnson & Faulkner in quilted 
form by the yard. The quilting in some cases 
merely outlines portions of the pattern or may 
also be obtained in an all-over quilted pattern. 
The result is a rich fabric that is decidedly use- 
ful for bedspreads or boudoir upholstering. 





Ptum_e Damask, a 50 INCH DAMASK MATERIAL 

which as the name implies carries a small 
plume pattern against a two-tone dotted back- 
ground, is one of the new and interesting fabrics 
recently added to the line of the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co. Offered in several colors. 





ANNOUNCING AN “AMERICAN LITTLE HOUSE” 


N INTERESTING enterprise in the home 

furnishing field was launched, in New York, 
on July 30th when Mayor F. H. LaGuardia broke 
ground at the corner of 39th Street and Park 
Avenue for the erection of “America’s Little 
House.” This house, which is to be erected dur- 
ing the next few months, is being built under the 
auspices of “Better Homes in America,” an edu- 
cational non-profit organization which has spon- 
sored some 15,000 exhibit homes throughout the 
country in the past eleven years. 

Every item of the materials, furnishings and 
equipment entering into the furnishings of this 
house will be selected by experts of the Better 
Homes. Committee, according to stringent con- 
sumer standards, and bought in the open market 
at current retail prices. As far as possible, na- 
tionally distributed, branded products will be 


used. Each one—from the heating plant in the 
cellar to the fountain pen on the living room desk 
—will have an actual point-of-use demonstration 
under ideal consumer conditions. 

The “Little House” is designed to show what 
the 1934 dollar can purchase in money’s worth 
in beauty and efficiency as exemplified in housing. 
According to housing authorities it would be 
possible to build a similar house in any small 
city or suburb for from six to eight thousand 
dollars, depending on the costs of materials and 
labor in different sections of the country. 

The house is planned to suit the average 
family of five without a maid and will be 
equipped with many of the newest devices for 
labor saving and comfort, including a large mod- 
ern nursery scientifically planned for the health 
and safety of the child, a model kitchen, and a 
new type of room called “utility room” provided 
with machines to do work as various as washing 
and ironing, vegetable peeling and food mixing. 

The project is directly under the auspices 
of the newly created New York City Commit- 
tee of Better Homes in America, whose Chair- 
man, Mrs. Wililam Brown Meloney, was one of 
the founders of the National Better Homes move- 
ment and has been identified with it since 1923. 
Associated with her are Mrs. Robert G. Mead, 
nationally known for her interest in philan- 
thropic educational work; Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, an authority on motion-saving study; Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, Professor of Nutrition at 
Columbia University and a recognized authority 
on dietetics; Mrs. Emily Post, whose books on 
etiquette and home decoration are familiar; and 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, General Director of the 
American Child Health Association. 

The National Organization of Letter Homes 
in America, of which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
is President, and Herbert Hoover, Honorary 
Chairman, is cooperating with the New York 
Committee to promote The Little House on a 
nationwide basis. The 9,000 other Better Homes 
committees throughout the U. S. will be urged 
to tie in their local activities with the programs 
to be held at The Little House. And it is also 


the hope of the National Committee that the work 
of the outstanding housing and home economics 
authorities who have planned each detail of the 
house in New York will be duplicated in many 
of the thousands of other communities in which 
Better Homes work is carried on. 

















THE EFFECT OF COLOR ON ILLUMINATION 


‘Ty ECORATORS have long been familiar with 
D the fact that light has much to do with the 
appearance of color in a decorative treatment. It 
is not so thoroughly realized, however, that, ob- 
versely, color has much to do with the cost of 
illumination. Just how much colored walls and 
ceilings, as well as colored lights, cost in light 
absorptions, is disclosed in the following tables 
compiled by the Hygrade Sylvania lamp bulb en- 
gineers. 

White and white ivory average 20% light 
absorption, according to these authorities, while 
black, at the other extreme, rates 99%, with the 
various colors and shades in between as follows: 


Per Per 

Cent Cent 

cilia ices Be TAMIL: siassascncateidlainecigemiiand 65 

Primrose Yellow ... 22 Olive Green. ................ 79 

Gray (depending Forest Green ........... 80 

on tint)... 30-80 Cardinal Red ............. 80 

| RECRENNES AE J RRR 81 

I a So a 46 Dark Green ................ 95 

Azure Blue ................. 60 Dark Blue ......... 96 
_ f eeeeeres 63 


Colored bulbs or shades or bowls, trans- 
parent or translucent colored materials (glass) 
approximately .025” thick, averages light absorp- 
tion as follows: 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Inside Frost........... 1%-2 more than clear 


Daylight Blue... 30-45 
Daylight Blue 
(sign lamps)... 45-65 Dense Green........ 95-99 
Light Ambet........ 60 Dense Blue 99 
By using colors of lower light absorption, a 
happy compromise between decorative effect and 
economical lighting may be struck. 


Dark Ambet... ...... 87 





RECENT CODE ACTIVITIES 

HE National Recovery Administration has 

recognized the duly elected members of the 
board of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Novelty Curtains, Dra- 
peries, Bedspreads and Pillows, Inc., as the Code 
Authority for the industries named. 

Following are the members of the code au- 
thority and the districts they represent: 

New York District: S. Brand, Brand & 
Corman, New York; Charles Bloom, Charles 
Bloom, Inc., New York; R. Loeb, R. Loeb & 
Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.; Joseph Lukashok, Cen- 
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RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


A department of information concerning stock items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


316. Do you know of a leather firm producing a 
plaid or check patterned leather? We have 
a job which requires something along this 
line. 

317. A tilting canopy, for a lawn, mounted upon 
an iron frame and equipped with wheels 
so that it can be moved about from place 
to place. 

318. Manufacturers of curtains on a contract basis 
who will make up customer’s own goods 
in quantity at a price. 

319. Valencia or Knitwood porch shades of the 
rollable type. 

320. Portable unit bars and cellarettes with or 
without glassware equipment, 

321. Some time ago an item in your magazine 
mentioned the name Chekit floor wax. 
Where can this be obtained? 

322. Legs for chairs and davenports in unfinished 
wood. Particularly the low variety. 

323. Antique leather or composition nails for up- 
holstering purposes. 

324. Block printers to print cotton or linen fab- 
rics on a contract basis. 

325. Semi-rough coarse silk casement cloth, 33 
or 36 inches wide in sand color. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchan- 
dise, the source of which is unknown to you, we will 
gladly try to supply this information. 











tury Curtain Co., New York; Matthew J. Walsh, 
Walsh Bros., New York. 

New England District: J. W. Powdrell, 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn. ; 
A. L. Gordon, Royal Curtain Co., Boston; Sid- 
ney S. Gutlon, Modern Curtain Co., Inc., Boston. 

Midwest District: James V. Hunt, J. V. 
Hunt & Co., Chicago; I. Ettinger, Ettinger 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Southern District: M. J. Razovsky, South- 
ern Curtain Manufacturers, Inc., St. Louis. 

Western District: Frank Hodapp, Moore- 
Brownstein Co., Los Angeles. 





ORGANIZE DECORATING FIRM 

A new firm has been formed by A. B. Vier- 
heller, 22 years with J. Kennard & Sons, Inc., 
and for the past 8 years manager and buyer of 
their drapery and decorating department; and C. 
F, Maas, with the same firm for the past 28 
years. They will open a drapery shop Septem- 
ber 4th at 31 North Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., as Vierheller & Maas Co. 

They will feature curtains, draperies, fabrics, 
upholstering and slip covers and allied lines. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE WALL DECORATIONS DISPLAYED AT 
THE RECENT WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


Top Left. A pleasing pattern in bright shades of red, orange, green, and brown with gold decoration against a tan back- 
ground on which is a silhouette landscape pattern in beige. Shown by the Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Top Right. A gay floral pattern in natural coloring and silver decoration against a white ground shown by Wm. Vornhold. 


Bottom Left. One of the newest patterns in the line of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. line. The design is in gold, rose, white, 


and gray, with touches of black against a blue ground over which is looped a white rose and tassels. The name of this pattern 
is the Louisiana. 


_ Center. An illustration of Modernique-Wood, a veneer on a paper backing shown by Modernique. This particular piece, 
which is only one of many, is of magnolia. 


Bottom Right is a design made for Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., by Yasou Kuniyoshi, the well-known Japanese-American artist. 


This is Mr. Kuniyoshi’s first design for wall paper and is worked out in shades of gray, white, black and a faint tint of blue 
against a deep brown background. 
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Lampas Chambord, a remarkably effective material having an 
illuminated figure against a raised background. Additional contrast 
is found in the fact that the figure is in a rep-like weave while 
the background is satin, constituting a lustrous effect as a covering 
for upholstered furniture. The raised effect of the background 
remains even when the fabric is stretched in application. 
Johnson & Faulkner. 
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The illustration above is a fancy rayon marquisette, 40 and 50 

inches wide, made in the popular curtain shades, eggshell and ecru. 

It has an attractive open work weave and possesses durability com- 

parable with any rayon cloth of similar weight. Illustration is 
actual size of weave. Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc. 


Smartex, a new medium weight sanforized printed twill for slip 

covers—from the new collection of Pamilla Drapery Fabrics by 

Pacific Mills. This particular design, done in the manner of an 

old Fortuny print, is known as Montefiore, one of a group of 

three patterns in the Smartex line. It is available in five various 

color combinations, the ground colors being gold, blue, tan, rust 
and dark green. 


The material shown above is an unusual damask treatment having 
sections ofthe pattern raised while other sections appear to be 
depressed. The figure is in keeping with contemporary taste, and 
the substantial quality and close weave makes this an acceptable 


‘material for upholstering purposes. In the line of S. Kravet & Sons, 


SOME RECENT FABRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied by the Producers of the Various Materials. 
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NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


T'ue Saltson Drapery Co., formerly at 251 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, have removed 
to new and larger quarters at 831 Arch Street. 
A NEW cURTAIN manufacturing firm has been 
organized by Jas. V. Hunt, who recently re- 
signed from the Powdrell, Hunt Co., to be known 
as J. V. Hunt & Co., novelty curtains and piece 
goods. Mr. Hunt before managing the factories 
of the Powdrell, Hunt organization was for 
seven years vice-president and sales manager of 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., and ‘general man- 
ager of their 13 plants. The new firm will man- 
ufacture in Chicago and will feature novelty 
styles in the medium range. 
THe Dartmouth Mfg. Co. of New Bedford has 
opened a New York office at 40 Worth St., 
under the style of the Dartmouth Textile Co. of 
New Bedford, and will market the firm’s output 
of clipped spot marquisettes and other curtain 
fabrics, in the finished state, direct to the trade. 
The division is in charge of Frank X. O’Connor 
and Frank E. Finnegan, both known through 
their former connection with the Manville- 


Jenckes Co. 





ANEw organization known as the Arnold Sales 

Corporation, wholly owned and controlled by 
the Arnold Print Works, with headquarters at 
80-82 Franklin St., will act as a selling organiza- 
tion and replace the commission sales system un- 
der -which the-Arnold Print Works has been 
operating recently. The Wolf Drapery Corpora- 
tion, also an Arnold Print Works subsidiary, will 
continue to function in the same capacity as here- 
tofore, as the distributor of the Arnold Print 
Works medium-priced drapery fabrics. 





PACIFIC MILLS NEW LINE WELL RECEIVED 
[t Is announced by Pacific Mills that during the 
week of August 13th their new Pamilla line, 
which is said to have been favorably received 
at the New York Drapery Show, will be on dis- 
play at their Chicago office at 300 W. Adams 
Street. 
J. A. Ford, formerly assistant drapery buyer 
at Hahne’s, Newark, has. joined the drapery de- 





A. number of the types of custom-made trimmings offered to the 
decorative trade by Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc. 


partment of Pacific Mills, and is in charge of 
the company’s new uptown drapery and curtain 
showroom at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which was opened last month. 

Edward Maidment and George B. Weppler, 
two members of the selling staff of the drapery 
division, will also make their headquarters at the 
uptown address, the former covering the manu- 
facturing trade and the latter the Metropolitan 
department stores and decorators. 


THORP ORGANIZES SEAMLOC DIVISION 

By a recent expansion of their interests, J. H. 

Thorp & Co. have become distributors of 
Chase Seamloc carpets, thus rounding out their 
service to their decorative clientele and offering 
a complete range of this extremely adaptable type 
of floor covering. 

The backing process of the Chase Seamloc 
carpet, which eliminates sewn seams, makes it 
possible to provide floor coverings inlaid to suit 
any period in which the decorator is working and 
made-to-order units can be tailored and delivered 
in three days. The line of twenty-nine colors and 
eight grades permits coordination with the Chase 
mohair drapery fabrics long carried by this firm 
and enables the decorator to do her shopping for 


entire interiors within the Thorp establishment. 











In addition to the plain materials, the firm 
also have the newly introduced embossed and 
figured Chase carpets designed for use in large 
areas such as hotels, steamships, etc. 

The new division was inaugurated on Au- 


gust Ist. 





THE SILK PARADE 

A PRoGRAM having in view the popularization 

and proper appreciation of silk for fabric pur- 
poses is being launched by the International Silk 
Guild, Inc., under the title of “The Silk Parade,” 
which will be featured throughout the country 
during the week of September 10-17. The pro- 
gram includes the utilization of various forms of 
publicity and women will be invited by the entire 
retail trade to see silk and what new things have 
been created for them in this most precious of 
fabrics. 

The Silk Parade, sponsored by the silk in- 
dustry, is a sign and a symbol of the return of the 
country to quality standards. It will be a presen- 
tation of the remarkable achievements of Amer- 
ican looms, while striking new imports in silks 
and a pageant of new silk weaves will also be 
shown. Radio talks are to be provided while 
advertising in the trade and consumer press, ed- 
itorial cooperation, special press releases, window 
displays, fashion shows, posters, and other pro- 
motional means will be used to focus national at- 
tention on the buying of silks. 





NEW FABRIC FIRM 

A NEw firm in the drapery and upholstery fab- 

ric field is the Kenmore Textile Corporation 
at 353 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. This firm is organ- 
ized for the sale of popular price drapery up- 
holstery fabrics and casement cloths and a line of 
bedspreads. The president is Wm. L. Belford, 
formerly connected with Lesher Whitman & Co. 
as sales manager in the mid-west territory and 
later with the L. C. Chase Co. 





DECISION MAY AFFECT DEPARTMENT LESSEES 
THE magistrate’s decision at the Yorkville 
Police Court, New York City, may have a 
far-reaching effect upon the operation of leased 
departments in New York State stores. 

The decision in the court above referred to, 
held that for a leased department to fail to dis- 
play its own sign on the exterior of the store 
is a violation of Section 440-A of the Penal Law. 
This law, which was added to the statute books 
last September, requires that the names of store 
owners should be displayed on the exterior of 
the stores. 
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While the decision of Magistrate Brodsky 
is subject to appeal, it sets up a new interpre- 
tation of a statute which lessees of departments 
in New York State stores will do well to watch 
closely. 

HOW FIGURED VELVETS ARE PRODUCED 

[THE Weaver, published monthly by the Shel- 

ton Looms, contains a great deal of inter- 
esting material not normally the type of matter 
in publications of this character. In a recent is- 
sue, the following interesting explanation of how 
figured velvet is produced formed a part of the 
answers to correspondents: 

“How Is A Design Cut Into Velvet? 

Mr. F., Buffalo 

“The reverse of the design is first cut into 
a brass stencil. The stencil is then pressed down 
over the velvet, flattening the pile where the 
stencil is solid and allowing it to remain erect 
where the stencil is cut out. A shearing machine 
is passed over the stencil, cutting off the pile 
fibers that protrude. When the stencil is re- 
moved, the flattened portion of the pile springs 
erect and the design is formed by the difference 
in the two heights of the pile. 

“Designs are also cut on velvets by means 
of an acid print. An acid paste is applied to the 
fabric with a printing roller. The consistency 
of the paste determines the depth of the pile the 
acid will affect. If the paste is quite thick it will 
only etch out the pile part way down the length 
of the pile fibers, leaving the pile at two differ- 
ent heights to form the design.” 





THE STATUS OF RETAIL TRADE 

THE preliminary figures on the 1933 Retail Cen- 

sus are taken by the Department of Commerce 
show that there were 1,520,339 retail outlets of 
all kinds in the United States in 1933 and that 
these stores did a business volume of $25,700,- 
712,000 in that year. The corresponding number 
of stores in 1929 was 1,543,158 and they did a 
business volume of $49,114,653,000. Thus the 
decline from 1929 to 1933 was 14%4% in number 
of stores and 47.7% in volume. 

From 1929 to 1933 the number of full time 
employees declined 29.8% from 3,833,581 to 
2,691,310. On the other hand, the number of 
part time employees increased 8.0% from 676,- 
559 to 730,900 during the same period. The en- 
tire payroll declined from $5,189,669,000 in 1929 
to $2,921,949,000 in 1933 or 43.7%. Average 
annual earnings per full time employee decreased © 
from $1312 to $992 or 24.4%. 


Textile Organon 
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THE ARMCO-MAYFLOWER HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 34) 


Floor—Toast colored rug with fringe in same color. 

Curtains—Cream net hung under wooden cornice 
covered with Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper 
border. 

Upholstery—Old white, pinky rust. 
celanese. 

Accessories—White and peach color. 

Furniture—Bed, Directoire. Dressing table and bed 
tables show French influence. Chair, modern. 


CHILD’S ROOM 


Walls—Light yellow Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper 
with motifs of houses, trees, and animals in bright 
colors. 

Woodwork—Deep cream. 

Ceiling—Deep cream, 

Floor—Dark blue linoleum with insert of motif from 
the wall paper in bright colors. 

Curtains—Plaid figured net. 

Upholstery—Blue and white checked gingham. 

Furniture—Bed, desk, chest, night table, and chair 
of maple, Colonial design. 

Accessories —Red and blue. 


HALL AND STAIRWAY 


Walls—Striped Mayflower Washtex Wall Paper in 
beige and old white, Adam design. 

Woodwork—Cream. 

Ceiling—Cream. 

Floor—Black on stairs. Black marbleized with yel- 
low band inserted in hall. 

Curtains—Cream colored lace. 


PENT HOUSE 

Walls—Gray linoleum. 

Woodwork—Gray. 

Ceiling—Gray. 

Windows—Yellow Venetian blinds. 

Upholstery—Yellow and blue. 

Furniture—Chromium and black. 

Floor—Dark blue linoleum, banded with gray, and 
decorated with gray Mayflower ship motif. 


DECK 


Modern metal furniture in yellow, green, white, and 
black. 


Bedspread peach 





NRA CREATES INDUSTRIAL APPEALS BOARD 
(Continued from page 18) 


it may recommend the granting of relief by ex- 
emptions, exceptions or modifications and will be 
adequately equipped to insure a prompt disposi- 
tion of the complaints referred to it. 

The order creating the Board reads as fol- 
lows: 

There is hereby established a Board con- 
sisting of three members, to be appointed by the 
Administrator, which shall be known as the 
NRA Industrial Appeals Board, to act on all 
complaints of inequitable application of codes to 
small enterprises or otherwise. The Administra- 
tor will select three members. 

Such Board shall: 

(a) Hear and recommend to the Adminis- 
trator the proper disposition of : complaints con- 
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cerning NRA, especially those alleging that code 
provisions are designed to or tend to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small enter- 
prises, or to favor monopolistic tendencies; and 
complaints of non-compliance. 

(b) Advise and make recommendaions to 
the Administrator with respect to effect of code 
provisions on small enterprises. 

Said Board shall adopt rules governing mat- 
ters of procedure and organization. 





CLARIFYING THE ADVERTISED “SALE” 
(Continued from page 27) 
price—this should mean a reduction of no less 

than 10 per cent. 

“6. Public confidence in advertising will 
increase if the use of comparative prices is con- 
fined to conditions in the advertiser’s own store, 
i. e., ‘Our Regular Price,’ ‘Our Former Price,’ 
etc., etc. 

“7. Whenever a price comparison refers 
to two or more previous prices such as ‘usually 
$2.75 to $5.95,’ at least 10 per cent. of the mer- 
chandise offered in the sale shall have been sold 
at the highest comparative price mentioned. 

“Such a term as ‘usually to $5.95’ with no 


mention of the lowest comparative price, is pro- 
hibited.” 








A NEW DECORATIVE COURSE AT CHICAGO 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


NEW course is to be added to the regular 

interior decoration division of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts entitled “Artistry in 
Homemaking.” This course is planned for the 
non-professional who desires practical training in 
the furnishings of the home. Floor coverings, 
drapes, arrangement of furniture, table decora- 
tions, flower arrangement and lighting will be 
studied with an eye to immediate usefulness. 
This course is in addition to the professional in- 
terior decorating courses under the direction of 
Edmund Kellogg and Kenneth Foster, and 
the industrial design courses under Edward 
Mathews. The 33rd annual Fall enrollment be- 
gins September 4th at the Academy’s headquar- 
ters at 18 South Michigan Avenue. 





WHAT IS “NEW” IS NOT ALWAYS NEW 
(Continued from page 29) 
to style there is always some element of a dis- 
carded style that lives in its successor. 

The examples shown here, however, do not 
owe their continuity to an intangible, reminis- 
cent element inherited from the originals, they 
have literally been reproduced scale for scale and 
almost line for line, often changed in component 
material, completely altered in color, and for the 
most part carrying the feel and finish as it comes 
from the loom but living again in the popu- 
larity of today’s discriminating public as is 
amply evidenced by the repeat orders these and 
ther examples have enjoyed. 


IN THE KRODER-REUBEL LINE 
N their new Fall line the Kroder-Reubel Co. 
Inc., are showing many attractive designs in 
swinging cranes, ornamental extension rods, and 
tiebacks, as well as combination extension cranes. 
These designs may be had in plain metal finishes 
verde green, or in polychrome. 


? 


One particularly interesting swinging crane 
has a geometric pattern set with small mirrors 
giving a brilliant appearance to the fixture. There 
are several modern geometric designs in this type 
of fixture. 

The innovation of a combination extension 
rod and swinging crane is found to be most de- 
sirable where glass curtains and overdrapes for 
windows of various widths are used. 

Many of the tiebacks match in design their 
swinging cranes and extension rods. 
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This entire line can now be seen at their 
showrooms in New York, San Francisco and with 
their various representatives including W. H. W. 
Teele Co., of Boston, Mass. 





WITH THE BUYERS & SELLERS 
(Continued from page 37) 


STUDWELL: E. F. Studwell has been trans- 
ferred from the housewares department of R. H. 
Macy & Co. to be assistant to Mr. Burton in the 
drapery, hardware, cedar chests, screening, awn- 
ings and window shade sections. 


BapvER: William H. Bader who resigned a 
year and a half ago as manager of the curtain 
and drapery departments of the Hens & Kelly 
Co., Buffalo, to join the Market Rug & Linoleum 
Co., has returned to the Hens & Kelly Co. as 
buyer of rugs, linoleums, draperies, curtains, toys, 
and art goods. 


SPECIAL NOTICES — 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP WANTED, 
POSITION WANTED, 5c a word, minimum charge 


$1.00; FOR RENT, 10c a word, minimum charge $3.00. 
FOR SALE or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 10c a 
word, minimum $5.00. Advertisements set in ALL CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS, double above rates)s BOXED AD- 
VERTISING, $15 per inch, $25 two inches. Classified 
advertisements payable in advance. 





DRAPERY MAN looking to connect with active or- 
ganization; excellent on suggesting, sketching, esti- 
mating, cutting and can produce simplest to most 
elaborate work. Convincing -salesman, in or. outside. 
Address “Drapery Man,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
YOUNG MAN —experienced, desires to join sales force 
or decorating department in department or similar 
store. Salary secondary, opportunity primary consider- 
ation. Address “Consideration,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
WANTED FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, line of 
drapery and furniture coverings by well known sales- 
man in this territory. Address “Pacific Coast,” care 
THE UPHOLSTERER. 
SALESMEN WANTED with following in drapery 
departments for a line of decorating pillows. South- 
ern, Middle West and Pacific Coast territories open. 
Commission basis. Address “Pillows,” care THE 
UPHOLSTERER. 
WANTED UPHOLSTERY OR DRAPERY FABRIC 
LINE for Baltimore and Washington by salesman 
with entree to all manufacturers and department ‘store 
trade. Address “Entree,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
SALESMEN WANTED to call on department and 
furniture stores with fast selling line of table scarfs. 
Commission basis. Territories—Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. Address. 
“Scarfs,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
POSITION WANTED—With reliable drapery and up- 
holstery concern; Metropolitan district or South and 
Southwest. Eighteen years experience. Best reference.. 
Address “B. H.,” care THE UPHoLsTerer, 
CREDIT MAN, OFFICE EXECUTIVE, with years. 
_of experience in customs and importation work de- 
sires to find even a minor position which may have: 
future possibilities. Address “Thorough,” care Tui. 
UPHOLSTERER. 
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Fy NTERIOR DECORATORS find in Chenille 
SyG) a carpet that can be used to meet every 
floor covering problem. Chenille satisfies the need 
for a wall-to-wall covering—no matter what the 
decorative scheme, the size of the floor, or the 
shape of the room. 

The soft, rich, luxurious, long-lasting beauty 
of Chenille is obtainable in 30-foot widths with- 
out a seam. Designs and colors are limited only 
by the decorator’s plans and the home owner’s 


desires. Chenille is a custom-built carpet. Yet 


your clients will be surprised to find it lower in 
cost than they thought. 

No wonder that so many look on Chenille as 
the decorator’s own carpet. For highest quality 
Chenille they look to Mohawk, whose Chenille 
carpets and rugs are in many of America’s finest 
homes and buildings. For any information about 


Chenille, write to 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue New York City 


1934, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
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SCHUMACHER 
DOES A COMPLETE JOB 


@ Schumacher Fabrics 

@ Schumacher Trimmings 
@ Schumacher Carpets 

@ Waverly Fabrics 


(CUT ORDER) 


Fk. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


oO W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Lighting Fixtures 
in Modern 


Skilfully made from 
special designs. Attrac- 
tive prices to decorators. 


® Ceiling Lights 
® Wall Brackets 
® Table & Floor Lamps 


ART CRAFT STUDIOS 


MARGARET H. BROWN 
669 Lexington Ave. New York 





THIBAUT 


FALL DESIGNS NOW AT 


P.E.D. A.C 


These Thibaut designs are out- 
standing examples of the 
clearer, brighter tones de- 
manded in the newer wall- 
papers 

The entire range can be seen 
at our showrooms. 


mito A U T 





24 West 40th Street, New York City 


NEW SERVICE INAUGURATED 
NEW EXHIBITORS, ETC. 


2 ONSISTENT with the desire to create an authoritative 
information bureau for the decorative trade, PEDAC an- 
nounces a new service for each of their 97 exhibitors. A 
list of bona fide and responsible decorators giving names and 
addresses taken from the registration of visitors at PEDAC 
has been compiled in mimeograph form. This list, which 
contains over 900 names, has taken almost a year to prepare 
and is now being mailed to all the exhibitors in the galleries. 
The contents of this list, however, is expected to be held 
strictly confidential. It cannot be purchased and is only 
available to exhibitors. The list will be the permanent 
property of PEDAC and will be loaned with the under- 
standing that it is subject to recall. A paragraph to this 
effect appears on the first page of each mimeographed set. 
Semi-annual supplements with new names and changes of 
address will be.a feature of this service. In this way each 
exhibitor can be definitely assured of a constantly growing 
and up-to-date list of active prospects. Furthermore, PEDAC 
will have in their files one of the most complete and up-to- 
date compilations of interior decorative names in the country 
which will naturally be invaluable to anyone catering to this 
trade. 
Many new exhibitors have recently taken space at PEDAC 
including: 
Blanchard Bros. & Lane, upholstery and decorative leathers. 
Edward F. Caldwell, Inc., lamps and lighting fixtures, wall 
brackets and sconces. 
Camden Shops, upholstery and drapery workroom. 
Janis-Tarter-Greeman (& Najeeb), pewterware and 
pottery. 
Miles Mahon, Inc., importers of china, glassware, and 
pottery. 
Eleanor Merrill, importer of antique drapery fabrics, small 
furniture, and accessories. 











DOWN CUSHION 
LEATHERS 


Unusually soft and pliable 
leathers in beautiful pastel 
shades, especially suitable for 
down upholstering. 


Colors dyed to order. 


Samples on request. 


EAGLE OTTAWA 
LEATHER CoO. 
SHOWROOM 2 PARK AVE., N. Y. 





DRIX DURYEA, Inc. 





wall paper by 
* 


Modernique 


58 WEST 40th ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


DESIGNERS AND 
CREATORS OF 


PHOTO-MURALS 


s 

eee 
Caren Manufacturer 
PHOTOGRAPHERS f mporter 
: xporter 

54 East 57th Street 
New York PERMANENT EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C, 
VOlunteer 5-7437 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 
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Alexander Smith & Sons, floor coverings. 

Helen Snyder, modern furniture. 

The inclusion of these additional exhibits leaves but little 
space available in the PEDAC Galleries as the eleven new 
units just completed take up all the remaining floor space. 
Seven of these new units are located in the inner corridor 
and are especially adaptable for the display of lamps, lighting 
fixtures and decorative accessories. Four of the units, which 
are considerably larger, are located on the outside aisle and 
are suited for larger decorative products such as furniture, 
fabrics, rugs, etc. 

Among the new things seen at PEDAC is a line of modern 
lighting fixtures at the booth of the Art Craft Studios where 
smart combinations of chromium and glass in interesting de- 
signs are being favorably received. A variety of small dec- 
orative accessories in the same manner is an added feature 
of this display. 

Of the leathers shown at the Eagle Ottawa display the soft 
down cushion leather in pastel finishes has attracted the most 
favorable attention. This particular type of leather would 
naturally appeal to the decorative trade not only because of 
the rich coloring but because of the unusually fine texture 
and pliability. 

Modernique have added some very novel and smart hand- 
painted papers which may be used as all-over decorations or 
as a frieze. Some of the designs are caricatures, circus 
figures, animals, or other entertaining figures. 

F. Schumacher & Co. have many panels of new Fall fabrics. 
Each panel is a complete color scheme showing a sample of a 
rug and trimmings to match or contrast with the various 
fabrics on that particular panel. 

Drapery trimmings are now made to order by Seeley 
Scalamandre to match their various fabrics. This month they 
are showing a card of slate blue and off white bullion, ball 
and bead fringe. This service is a distinct advantage to 
decorators requiring trimmings exactly matching drapery and 
upholstery fabrics of their choice. Several of these trimmings 
are illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 

Richard Thibaut’s display of an unusual wall paper design 
with drapery to match is a distinctive feature. This showing 
of a unique design in striking colors set off by an appropriate 


drapery fabric is changed each week to stimulate the interest 
in their booth. 





RECEPTION HALL 


Photo-murals and photograph 
by Drix Duryea, Inc. 





the aristocrat of floor coverings. 
Made to the decorator’s order— 
any size, shape, design or color. 


Also full color range of 
seamless carpetings. 


DISPLAYED AT P, E. D. A. C. BY 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Ave., New York City 


CHENILLE 











P-E-D-A:-C 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT ITS 
18,000 SQUARE FEET OF EXHIBITION SPACE IS 
NOW 85% OCCUPIED. 





PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
- DECORATIVE ARTS & CRAFTS INC3 











Exclusive Silk Fabrics 
By 


SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Decorators need to. know 
the latest trends and interests in antiques. 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR 


has all this spot news as well as feature 
articles that are mines of accurate informa- 
tion humanly presented. 


~ 
Read AmericaAN CoLiector Regularly 


for its news and features. They are worth 
money to you. 


American Co.tector is beautifully illus- 
trated. Yearly subscription (26 issues) 
$3.00; $5.00 in Canada and foreign. 

* 


THOMAS H. ORMSBEE, Editor 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR 


Dept. 60, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


be you would like to “<4 


a sample copy send 25c.) 











Foreign Furniture Factors 


Incorporated 


18TH CENTURY ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Wholesale Imported 
to the 





Period Furniture 


Trade 











3 WEST 61st ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 
(Telephone COlumbus 5-5212) 




















¥ 


Leopold Colombe & Bra. 


‘FRENCH, ITALIAN. and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 




















SEARS ROEBUCK BUILDING WINDOWLESS 
STORE 


(Continued from page 36) 


While Mr. Janes was particularly concerned 
with the influence of the windowless building 
upon display possibilities and department func- 
tion, store executives, engineers and analysts 
were investigating other vital elements associated 
with the building. 

In addition to Mr. Janes, M. C. Penticoff, 
general manager of Sears Chicago retail district ; 
George Carr of Nimmons, Carr and Wright, 
Sears architects, and L. B. DeWitt, manager of 
construction for Sears, were important contrib- 
utors to the ultimate perfection of the store plan. 


’ 


“The window,” according to Mr. Carr, “has: 
almost negligible utility value in the department 
store and instead of being a contributing factor 
to a store’s successful operation is a decided hin- 
drance since it interferes with the function of 
the store’s ventilating, air-conditioning and light- 
ing systems, and is at the same time a distract- 
ing influence as related to customer reaction.” 
It was also pointed out that the window is a 
cause for tremendous financial loss through mer- 
chandise depreciation due to infiltration of smoke, 
dust, dirt and grime, ninety per cent. of which, it 
is estimated, can be traced to window openings. 

Windows bore the brunt of further condem- 
nation owing to losses occasioned by actinism— 
the play of strong sun rays on certain types of 
delicate materials, and. because of the street 
sounds and noises they admit to the store. Win- 
dows themselves, it was pointed out, are sharp 
reflectors of sound. Their only utility value is to 
be found in their admission of natural daylight 
for the purpose of customer inspection of cer- 
tain textiles and other style merchandise. It 
was on this point that the greater force of the 
opposition to the windowless store plan was fo- 
cused and as a result of which the glass columns 
previously described were added to the build- 
ing design. 

Conceding that the windowless store may 
have to be considered in an experimental light, 
Sears officials are none the less enthusiastically 
confident of its basic soundness and consider the 
possibility of failure to be almost negligible. 

Summing up in a few brief paragraphs, the 
expected advantages are as follows: 


1. Application and operation of air-conditioning 
and ventilating will be infinitely simplified. Temp- - 
erature not only will be regulated but the air will 
also be humidified, dehumidified and cleansed as re- 
quired. As a result of air-conditioning, greater sales 
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volume is expected and the efficiency of the store 
personnel is certain to be increased. 


2. Enormous savings will result through eradi- 
cation of merchandise losses occasioned by the infil- 
tration of smoke, dirt and grime through windows 
and also through the elimination of merchandise 
spoilage due to actinism or constant play of strong 
sun rays on certain types of goods. 


3. Thousands of square feet of floor space con- 
servatively estimated as approximately 15 per cent, 
will be added to the sales floors since it will be un- 
necessary to consider windows in the setup and ar- 
rangement of counters, showcases, shelving and other 
fixtures and properties. 


4. Costs of heating and cooling equipment will 
be materially reduced and though the investment in 
a system such as contemplated in the new store is 
conceded to be substantial, savings effected as a re- 
sult of the elimination of windows are expected to 
reduce the general operating costs to a figure below 
that of the ordinarily equipped department store of 
the same approximate size. 


5. Street noises and other annoying sounds will 
be minimized and an environment of calm and quiet 
will prevail—a condition psychologically conducive to 
customer contentment and comfort. 


6. General lighting will be vastly improved with 
uniformity of character and intensity maintained at 
all times throughout the store. Inharmonious ef- 
fects caused by the intermingling of artificial light 
and natural daylight will be totally abolished. 


It goes without saying that the building of 
such a store would not be possible without the 
modern conveniences of illumination and ventila- 
tion that have come forward in the last few years. 

Some years ago it was demonstrated in an 
office that a room constructed without windows 
possessed advantages superior for the purpose 
employed to a room having windows. Special 
showrooms in wholesale garment districts with- 
out windows are not uncommon, and it may even 
be that eventually the home may come under 
the influence of the windowless era and that 
the interior decorators of the not-too-distant fu- 
ture will be called upon to eliminate the consid- 
eration of windows from their schemes. This, 
however, is certain to be many years remote and 
may never actually come into being. However, 
the Sears Roebuck store in Chicago is certain 
to be a point of interest that will intrigue archi- 
tects, decorators, and store executives during the 
next year. 


75% OF FURNITURE SALES IN DEPT. STORES 


UOTING M. A. BRIM of the May Furni- 
ture Co., Columbus, Ohio, the Chicago 
Market Daily states that in his opinion the 
furniture business is fast leaving the furniture 
store proper for the department stores. He esti- 
mated that in the last few years more than 40 


per cent of the furniture stores throughout the. 


country have permanently closed their doors, 
and that the department stores have taken about 
75 per cent of the business. 








Increased volume of sales 
requires increased work- 
ing capital. 


Additional capital invest- 
ment may be avoided 
through the use of the 
credit checking service of 
Textile Banking Com- 
pany, 55 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


~ 


Equivalent to selling for 
cash without credit risk. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














MAJESTIC 
DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
Manufacturers of 


CORNICES 
FIREPLACES 


Showrooms at 


14-16 WEST 17th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MIRRORS 
PLAQUES 




















LYON 
FURNITURE MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Established 1876—Publishers of LYON-RED BOOK 


NEW YORK, WN: Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 BROADWAY 201 NO. WELLS ST. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 

BOSTON, MASS. M 

NORTH STATION 
BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
12 SOUTH 12TH ST. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
WACHOVIA BANK 
BUILDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 149 NEW 
431 MAIN STREET MONTGOMERY ST. 


The NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND 

COLLECTION AGENCY of the FURNITURE INDUSTRY 

And Trades Minded Saree —Uehearinl Se Dec- 

oration—Lamp & Shade—Picture Frame—House Furnishing and Sacenets 
: Book of Ratings—Credit Reports—Collections 


ASS’N. OF 
COMMERCE BLDG. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥. 
FENTON BUILDING 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

12TH STREET 

AT BROADWAY 


SAN FRARNeM. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR 1934-1935 


SPECIALISTS 
IN QUALITY 


ys HE name Strahan means just one thing—The 
Highest Grade Quality Wallpaper—. No other 
kind is produced in the Strahan mill. 


There is no temporizing with quality or various 
grades—each and every Strahan item (backed with 
nearly 50 years of experience in producing nothing 
but quality merchandise) carries with it that sure 
dependability which spells Value and makes that 
most desirable of all assets—A Satisfied Customer. 



























Our salesmen will soon present new 1934-1935 patterns and, 
when you look at them, we can assure you of a refreshing 
and valuable experience. 


THOMAS STRAHAN CO. 


Established 1886 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 





Chicago Showroom 
6 No. Michigan Blvd. 








Try them in your Workrooms 


MEYER 
THREADS 


are the best for sewing 
Draperies, Shades, Car- 
pets and Upholstery. 












READ 
i/ atl \/ 


F @ 
\ THREAD ~ 


2 Oz 









All sizes and colors for 
every job. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“4 post card will bring free samples’ 


2 of 


oo mo Z 
































HAIR 
COTTON 
SHODDY 


PICKERS s. 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Since 1904 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


FREWEAVERS, REPAIRERS ¢ 


No Damage is Hopeless. We Reweave, Repair Antiques; Tapestries; 
Brocades; Linens; Curtains; Damasks; Laces; Embroideries; Silks; 
Furniture Fabrics. Tapestries Made, Reconstructed. 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 1925, says: ‘Mme. La 
Mers, Expert In Fabrics—is warmly recommended by As- 
sistant Curator of the METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.” 
(Prompt Mail Order Service.) 


LA MERS STUDIO (24th Year) 
s 345 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. C. (Phone Col. 5-0617) 2 
















































































A NEW TYPE OF “UNFAIR COMPETITION” 


HERE is considerable agitation in the trade 
§ gee the proposal of the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish furniture and mattress factories 
for the purpose both of creating work and of 
supplying furnishing equipment to families on 
Government relief rolls. The agitation has been 
brought to a head by the approval by the Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, City Council, of the plan of the 
Tennessee Emergency Relief Administration for 
the operation in Knoxville of a furniture factory 
to give work to some 400 jobless furniture 
workers. The plan provides for the placing in 
operating shape of the Knoxville Table and 
Chair Co. plant and to borrow $100,000 from the 
RFC for the purpose. 

Mattress factories also are projected in 19 
of the principal Louisiana cities and in several 
Tennessee cities notwithstanding the vigorous 
protests of bedding and furniture associations as 
well as by the representatives of private business. 

It seems a pity that the authorities in charge 
of employment and living relief can only visualize 
plans for the alleviation of unemployment that in 
their carrying out will still further dislocate the 
operation of an industry to the extent of increas- 
ing unemployment and jeopardizing private busi- 
ness. However one may scan the plans already 
put forward, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that if the Government has money to spend in 
the opening of new plants at the expense of 
present manufacturers (for after all whatever 
the Government plant makes will destroy that 
much of the legitimate manufacturers’ potential 
market) it might better undertake to take over 
some of the struggling plants that are likely to 
be completely destroyed by the government’s sub- 
sidized competition. 

With thousands of furniture plants closed 
for lack of business, and with hundreds of others 
struggling against unprofitable business condi- 





WILLIAM VORNHOLD 


Manufacturer 


POPULAR PRICED WALL PAPERS 
New 1934-35 Line Now Ready 
Write for Samples 








HULMEVILLE PENNA, 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


%s Kenwoop Sieve CLotus 
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tions in an endeavor to keep going, it surely is no 
part of a recovery endeavor for the govern- 
ment actively to compete and still further jeo- 
pardize the recovery of a struggling industry. 

The gravest part of the movement lies not 
alone in its threat to legitimate furniture enter- 
prises, but in the fact that if the government 
can compete with private enterprise in the manu- 
facture of furniture and mattresses there is 
nothing to hinder extending the competition into 
the field of floor coverings, draperies, stoves, 
household appliances, or, in fact, in any direction 
that bureaucracy may dictate. 





DONALD DESKEY TO CONDUCT DECORATIVE 
COURSE 


The New York School of Interior Decora- 
tion has announced a new course in Modern Fur- 
niture and Industrial Design to be conducted by 
Mr. Donald Deskey, the well known decorator 
and industrial designer 


The course will include the design of modern 
furniture, textiles, wallpapers, lighting fixtures, 
rugs, household ornaments and accessories. Each 
student will be directed in the channels best fitted 
to his individual qualifications. Mr. Deskey’s 
criticism and instruction will be given twice week- 
ly and students may enroll for either day or eve- 
ning sessions. 


In line with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the American Institute of 
Decorators, this School has also introduced sev- 
eral academic and cultural courses which will be 
required of all students before graduation, These 
courses will also be open to the general public. 
The subjects to be covered are Contemporary 
History and Civilization, by Dr. Herbert Agar, 
recent Pulitzer Prize winner ; Contemporary Lit- 
erature by Roger Burlingame; Music Apprecia- 
tion by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, well known music 
critic; and Garden Design, by Edwin L. Howard, 
landscape architect. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE iwc. 





Presenting a WASHABLE Wallpaper-—a finished, perfected product worthy to bear our name. 


A style trend which / / 


should be of interest to every dealer. 























Made of selected long staple cotton. 
MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 
Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 

other Fabrics. 


Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


/HENRY MYER THREAD MEG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











WASHABLE PAPERS 


ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER 





These wall papers have been so carefully styled and artistically 
colored that they have tremendous sales appeal. 


Among many interesting features are: tion of 


PAPERS marked PERMANENT—Large line of 30” PLASTICS 
MANUFACTURING 


© BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER °¢ 


THE NEW “ENTERPRISE” LINE OF WALL PAPERS 


INSURES QUICK SALES 





®@ Also showing The “LANG- 
HORNE” Line. A large selec- 
inexpensive wall 
papers that are sure to be 
“QUICK SELLERS.” 











CcO., SOUTH LANGHORNE, PA. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX—ALPHABETICAL 


INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


(Ste Arso CLassiFiep INDEX) 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 


373 Fourth Ave. Telephone BOgardus 4-1286 





A 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., 79 Madison Av. (AShland 4-5647) %. 
American Collector, 425 4th Avenue....(AShland 4- 5370) 50 
Artcraft Studios, 669 Lexington Ave...(ELdorado 5-9329) 48 


B 
asee, Ge &: Fate. The.; FR Ow oc ccceseccstianes vovvies 53 
ee SY Sr eee tenersccecees 6 
Brand & Corman, Inc., 6 E. 32nd...... (MUrray Hill 4-1680) 7 
Brooks Bros. Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave..... (STuyvesant 9-3362) 7 
Cc 
Carter, E. C., & Son, 62 W. 47th....... (BRyant 9-1720) Poe. 
Chete. b.. £., Ca, See FOR BiRiccccvcocs (MUrray Hill 4-1615) 3 
Chester Lace Mills, See DE i vastness (AShland 4-2442) 6 


Colombo, Leopold, & Bro., 304 E. 45th. 


.(MUrray Hill 4-1591) 50 
D 
ts Dee. i a 2. « Range ine 66.06 ssl abn beckon Welews 6 
Drapeframe Mfg. Co., Boston..........e+ssccecceecescecces 8 
Duryea, Drix, Inc., 54 E. 57th.......... (VOlunteer 5-7437) 48 
E 
Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., 2 Park Ave...(AShland 4-2941) 48 
Enterprise Wall Paper Mfg. Co., South 
I 6 nN a rs lt a pier aber ales a 4 53 
Erbun Fabrics Corp., 19 E. 21st........ (ALgonquin 4-1190) 6 
F 
Florentina Mills, Lanetale, i adwasennduke ie eedadcmdenied 8 
os cami nag cnenaes aa pak die’ eueue ee 2 
Foreign Furniture SR Inc., 
‘sf FS re rere Pee (COlumbus 5-5212) 50 
Foster, F. A. & Co., Inc. 245—5th Ave.(L emneet ton 2-7782) 1 
Franke, Fred & Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. Per eee 52 
G 

Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 189 Lexington.( LExington 2-6686) 4 
H 

Hodgson, » ne W., Inc., Fatndsighis soda eh ta in cela igatetioos 6 


Huyck, , & Sons, 350 5th Ave.....(PEnnsylvania 6-9348) 52 


I 


Indo-Persian Fine Art Co., 225 5th Ave..(CAledonia 5-1364) 2 


J 
Johnson & Faulkner, 43 E. 53rd........ (Wickersham 2-0500) 10 
K 
Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc., 381 4th Ave...(BOgardus 4-3632) 2 
EE SE ME ok ina chao mi dbeehen adios 52 
Kravet, S. & Sons, 36 E. 21st St....... (ALgonquin 4-3233) 7 
Kroder Reubel Co., 
108 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn.......... (EVergreen 7-2800) 5 
L 
La Mers Studio, 345 W. 58th.......... (COlumbus 5-0617) 53 
Lyon Furn. Mer. Agency, 258 Bway.....(BArclay 7-3000) 51 


M 
Majestic Decorative Arts, Inc., 14 West 
EPO Ms pandcnpitch) cis bean’ aaueraese (WAtkins 9-1064) 51 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. .................... 6 
Movers John C., Thread Co.. Lowell, “ 
Miter Bees, 1) Kk 206................ hee aes 
Modernique, 58 W. 40th.........eeeeee. (PEnn. 6-1041) 


8 
Mohawk Car "pet Me Mills, Inc., 295 5th Ave.(BOgardus 4-5200) 47, 49 
Moss Rose Co., 70 N..40th St....(LOngacre 5-7679) 5 


Myer, Henry, Srhread Mfg. Co., Inc., 
oe ee ee OR rr ee EE te ee 53 
1) 
Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Ave......... (AShland 4-9834) 
Cover IV 
P 
Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Arts 

& Crafts, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza... (CIrcle 7-3432) 49 

Peegrossave Gee Pee. Ge, FOO... oS ccbacccsccsevevecse 8 
R 

Ryer & Cashel, Inc., 11 W. 30th St..... (CHickering 4-2568) 8 
Ss 

Sagamore Mfg. Co., 220 5th Ave........ (AShland 4-2130) 2 

Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th.... (LOngacre 5-7500) 8 

Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc., 660 Madi- 

O00 BPR. cccccscses yoocerenecese cede (REgent 4-4690) 9 
ia es oa ee noe aba es PAs cee adden os 9 
Stead & Miller Co., 180 Madison Ave...(AShland 4-9407) 4 
Strahan, Thos., Co., 417 5th Ave......... (CAledonia 5-4310) 52 
Sure-Fit Products Co., 1270 Broadway...(CHickering 4-6133) 2 


T 


Textile Banking Co., 57 Madison Ave.. 


.(CAledonia 5-0400) 51 
Thibaut, Richard E., Inc., 24 W. 40th. 


-(PEnn. 6-4772) 48 


Thorp, }. H. & Co., Inc., 250 Park Ave. Cover II 
(ELdorado 5-5300) 

Timme, E. F., & Son, 1 Park Ave...... (AShland 4-2580) 7 
Vv 

Vornhold, William, Hulmeville, Pa. ...........cccccccecce 52 
Ww 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 21 E. 26th..(AShland 4-9300) 5 
Y 

Youngs, Fletcher V., Inc., 220 5th Ave..(AShland 4-2130) 2 
Z 

Renn Ce. GD TG iio 300630008 .--(VAnderbilt 3-0392) 7 

Zenith Mills, 180 Madison............. (AShland 4-7394) 9 
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